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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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The Proadent of the General Convention Speaks 


GREAT priest of ‘God aad Act ‘D 
prince of the Church” spoke through 
the lips of Cardinal Mundelein in Chicago 
on the evening of January 2, when, ad- 


‘dressing 2,000 members of the Holy Name 
Society, he uttered a challenge to every . 


professing Christian in “these states” and 
throughout Christendom. 

The Roman Catholie- Church never 
fights shadows, and so the Cardinal warned 
his followers to cease warring against So- 
cialism and Communism, and to direct their 
attack against the bodies that throw those 
shadows, i. e., against those persons and 
forces that breed Communism and atheism. 

“And who and what are those persons 
and forces? 

The Cardinal named them. 

And we, if we are prepared to look life 
in the face, can see those persons and 
forces clearly defined in nominal Chris- 
tians who think more of five percent net 
and ‘‘tax exempt” government bonds than 
they do of the application of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

The application of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to modern business methods might 
mean cutting five percent to three per- 
cent. Are the sixty million Christians who 
constitute the great body of “investors” 
prepared to take that cut? Yet here is the 
crux of the whole social and industrial 
problem. And as more and more of the 
clergy of all branches of Christendom see 
the problem as clearly as the Cardinal 
does, the lines will be sharply drawn be- 
tween those who tolerate present injustice 
for the sake of ease, and those who cry 
aloud and spare not. 

“Sit-down strikes’ of either capital or 
labor are as nothing compared to the sit- 
down strike of those nominal Christians 
who refuse to support our clergy who call 
for action that costs any degree of sacrifice 
on the part of the great smug middle class. 

The Cardinal is appealing to the masses 
in the Roman Catholic Church, because he 
knows that men of wealth are beginning 
to suspect that they cannot count on the 
clergy to act as a “police force” to hold the 
great masses of the people in subjection 
to a social order based on pagan rather 
than Christian ideals. The records show 
a decline in subscriptions to the Church 
of over thirty percent since 1932, with 
tremendous increases in money expended 
on jewelry, cigarettes, motor cars, movies, 
whiskey and beer. 

The Cardinal agrees with the position I 
took before the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention in 1934, 
to wit:— that the Church must count on 
a multiplicity of small givers instead of 
dreaming of huge gifts from a few. 

People do not give support to either 
persons or institutions unless they have 
faith in them. 

Is our Church proclaiming a Gospel in 
which people can have faith? 


Is ita “Good Tidings” - te all men—re-- 
gardless of social position? 

Is it capable of giving meaning and 
direction to the souls of rich and poor 
alike? 

Will it help men in places of power to 
find satisfaction in something other than 


the possession of money, as well as helping 


knowing which way to turn? 

Will the Gospel of Jesus as interpreted 
by universalists (lower case) ‘‘drive’’ mem- 
bers of the Universalist Church who are 
employers to pay a decent living wage? 

Will it “drive” employees to earning 
every cent they are paid? 

‘Will it compel all, rich and poor alike, 
to work for security for all in the full know]l- 
edge that ‘no one is safe till all are safe?” 

I know some employers who are uni- 
versalists (lower case) who “sweat blood” 
to pay their “help” a living wage in the 
worst hours of the depression. Unfortu- 
nately, I also know some Universalists 
(capital) who did not. And it seems to me I 
hear a. voice sounding over the years: “In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to the least of one 
of these my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 

“We believe in the Spiritual Authority 
and Leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ.” 

Do we? It’s a rather bold profession, 
if taken seriously. 

Here we are facing ‘‘Enlistment Month,” 
beginning February 6 with Young People’s 
Sunday. Shall we be startled and shocked 
if our young men and young women ask 
us to go along with them on the path that 
leads to conflict with economic injustice, 
and if they ask us to pay the price that will 
help to make a warless world? 

When Laymen’s Day, February 20, 
comes will our laymen utter platitudes, 
or will they sound a battle cry? 

When March 2—Woman’s Dedication 
Day—comes, will they feed us pious pap, 
or will they stir our conscience with a 
sense that owr women are alive to the part 
they must play as the controllers of the 
purse-strings of a nation? Will our women 
put religion into boots when they go shop- 
ping by demanding evidence that every- 
thing they buy has been produced under 
decent working conditions, with a decent. 
living wage? 

I raise these questions, because I know 
that millions of the ‘‘unchurched”’ are 
eagerly waiting to hear church men and 
church women give the only kind of answer 
that counts—words translated into deeds. 

I should be recreant to a sacred trust as 
the official head of the Universalist Church, 
if in this hour of world crisis I did not 
sound a note that may shake the com- 
placency of our middle class constituency.. 

The hour has struck for action. 

Who will take the place of leadership? 

Will it be the followers of Jesus Christ, 
or the disciples of Karl Marx? 

Walter Henry Macpherson. 
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CARRYING A MESSAGE FOR LIBERTY 


OROTHY THOMPSON is known to be a bril- 

liant writer and speaker, but she never did 

a more remarkable piece of work than in her 

column in The New York Herald-Tribune under the 
heading ‘“‘Who Loves Liberty?” 

She concludes with the words: “It would appear 
that people want free speech and civil liberties only 
in their own interests, and not in the interests of one 
of the most magnificent and generous ideas that was 
ever launched in this sorry world.” 

She points out that she opposed the plan of the 
President for the reorganization of the Supreme Court 
because she believes that the basic rights guaranteed to 
individuals under the Constitution should not be left 
to the interpretation of a “kept court’”’ switched around 
to favor the views of this Administration or that. In 
the fight she found herself on the side of the Harvard 
Club, the Union League Club, the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the American Bar Association, 
and what is left of the Liberty League. But she says 
that she notices that none of these organizations are 
holding mass meetings or passing resolutions about 
what is going on now in Jersey City. And so with the 
Catholic Hierarchy, which was also opposed to the 
President about the Court, but is now collaborating 
closely with Mayor Hague in Jersey City. 

She says that she has never fallen for the notion of 
“majority mandate” or unchecked majority rule, 
whether it falls from the lips of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal or anyone else. ‘‘The very essence of Amer- 
ican democracy,” she writes, ‘“‘is the protection of 
certain basic rights of individuals, groups and minor- 
ities against a majority of even 99 percent.” 

Since she has said this before the Union League 
Club, she would like to say it in Jersey City, but ap- 
parently the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom which invited her cannot hire a hall or 
secure a permit for a meeting. 

She says that she would be willing to speak about 
the Constitution of the United States in the streets, 
but to do that she must have a permit, and Mayor 
Hague controls the permits. Or she might write 
a speech and hand it out, but Mayor Hague controls 
all permits for that also. Or she might go to some 
little forum, but whoever sponsored her would be 
blackmailed and intimidated just as the Monseigneur 
who backs up Hague threatened the chairman of a 
committee that recently invited the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor. She holds that the Monseigneur is foolish, and 
might take a look at Germany, ‘‘where exactly the 
same thing is happening to priests of the Church that 
is happening to the C. I. O. organizers in Jersey City.” 

Nor, she asserts, is it very bright of the Jersey 


City Chamber of Commerce to back up Mayor Hague, 
for “‘strange things happen in this world,” and there 
might be a C. I. O. government some day over there, 
and if the dominant psychology of that government 
were like the dominant psychology of some C. I. O. 
people of today, they would follow the beautiful pat- 
tern set by Hague and put Chamber of Commerce 
officials on ferries and run them out of town, and stick 
Manufacturers’ Association officers in jail as vagrants, 
and say, as Hague seems to say, “‘I am the law.”’ 

There is more in this scathing article, directed 
against the left just as effectively as against the right. 
Dorothy Thompson does not believe that the time 
has come to stop being fair, or that there is anything 
but a blow to our free institutions in suppression of 
free speech, no matter how good the cause may be 
that the suppression aims to serve. 

Many years ago George H. Daniels of the New 
York Central Railroad circulated over a million copies 
of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘‘Carrying a Message to Garcia.” 
We wish that a later Daniels could circulate ten mil- 
lion copies of this tract which is “Carrying a Mes- 
sage for Liberty.” 


* 


TO CAST ALL OUR CARE UPON HIM 


N the opening sentences of a book of worship 
much used in liberal churches, we find that one 
of the objects of our coming together is stated 

as “to cast all our care upon Him who careth for us.”’ 

That sentence has been much criticized. It is 
said that we should not want to cast our care upon 
anybody, but to bear it ourselves. “Besides, who 
knows that there is anybody to cast it on?” 

We make bold to say that we like the phrase. 
When we come to it in the service and really think 
about it, it seems as if something were lifted from us. 
May it not be so with many others? And if it is so 
that such relief is given, is it not right? 

There is a deal of care in this world. If we are 
in doubt about it we need only look at the faces across 
the aisle in the New York Subway. Or we need only 
to watch our own moods. The weight upon us does 
not have to be true worry, but just a sense that we are 
carrying a load that at times presses down too hard. 
This care may be as different as the care of the wife 
of a striker in the soft coal fields and the care of the 
director of the mines. 

There is an exhilaration about bearing responsi- 
bility. There is joy in work, but in the doing of the 
work of the world and in simply living in the world 
there is care that makes people ‘‘careworn.”’ 

Now some people who are careworn, much or 
little, have the experience of having that care lifted 
by religion and in worship. We cast our care upon 
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Him who careth for us. Suddenly the intolerable 
weight is gone. Perhaps we see that the thing which 
bothers us does not matter so much after all. Per- 
haps we get a better perspective upon value. Perhaps 
we even come into the mood of the spiritual authority 
who told us not to fear them that kill the body, but 
to fear only the hell of separation from God. All the 
things that bother us, money, health, jobs, recogni- 
tion, death, seem to.slip away. There are some great 
laws back of the process, probably both physical and 
mental. Some may say that it is just the power of 
substitution, and some that it is only delusion. But 
as the thing works out in human experience it almost 
seems as if back of the whole mysterious process there 
might after all be someone ‘who careth for us.” It 
explains a lot of thnigs to believe in ‘Our Father.” 
It may be hard to reconcile pain and evil with Divine 
Goodness—but it is a great deal harder to reconcile 
the lift of faith with atheism. And those who have 
had the blessed experience of ‘casting all their care,” 
even for a few golden moments, ‘‘upon Him who careth 
for us,” are not going to throw it out of the window 
at the first cry of delusion. 
* * 


COPY FOR PUBLICATION 


F copy for the Leader is to get the attention that it 
deserves, it should be typewritten and double- 
spaced. And use of a ribbon that makes only a 

faint impression does not commend the copy to the 
editor who has to prepare it for publication. But the 
jamming of as much material into as small a space as 
possible is one of the worst habits of writers. Clean, 
legible copy with room between the lines for correc- 
tions is what we want. 

Use of the one and one-half cent stamp to carry 
correspondence, or circulars accompanied by a letter 
of transmittal, is a violation of the postal laws. Also 
when such mail comes into an office it goes with the 
circulars for attention when the editor has leisure. 
If it came as first-class mail, it would have prompt at- 
tention. 

We hesitate to speak of material transmitted in 
the form of newspapers or clippings, lest our loyal 
friends get the idea that we do not want them to send 
it. We do want it, but often it is beyond the power 
of the office editor to prepare it for publication. Pasted 
neatly on white paper with plenty of room between 
the columns for corrections, with dates and names of 
places inserted where needed, the chances of its get- 
ting attention will be greatly increased. 

* * 


JOINT COMMUNION SERVICES 


OINT communion services in which representatives 
of different Protestant denominations unite 
are familiar to most of us. In recent years rep- 

resentatives of the Church of England and of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
have now and then taken part in such services. 

At the Oxford Conference on Life and Work last 
summer there was a united communion service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury took a leading part. 

In New Haven, Conn., recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Council of Churches, twelve 


denominations, including Universalists and Episco- 
palians, joined in a fellowship conference, and one of 
the services was a joint communion service. 

Rejoicing as we do in the better understanding 
and closer fellowship, we must nevertheless pay some 
attention to the Episcopalians who do not believe in 
such services. 

The editor of The Living Church is such a person. 
We happen to know that he is not a narrow and unin- 
telligent person, but a man of high ability and noble 
spirit. 

If we investigate the question as to why the edi- 
tor of The Living Church is against such services, we 
may get light on the question why other Episcopalians 
rejoice in them. The Living Church says: 


The Episcopal Church is a part of Catholic Christen- 
dom. Catholics havea very definite concept of the 
Holy Communion—a concept that we believe in all sin- 
cerity to be the only true interpretation of Our Lord’s 
own teaching. We believe in the real, objective presence 
of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar 
when the Holy Communion is properly celebrated by a 
properly ordained priest of the Catholic Church. We 
believe that Our Lord is present in the blessed Sacra- 
ment, not in some vague subjective sense, but actually 
and objectively, quite as truly as He was present in the 
manger in Bethlehem or on the cross of Calvary. He is 
to be worshiped on His Altar-Throne just as the shep- 
herds and the wise men worshiped Him in Palestine, 
and as the angels, archangels, and all the company of 
heaven worship Him there. 

Protestants do not hold this belief. Not only do 
they not believe in the necessity of a sacrificing priest- 
hood for the celebration of the Holy Communion, but 
most of them do not mean the same thing that we do by 
this Sacrament. In Baptist theology, for example, the 
Lord’s Supper is not even described as a sacrament but 
simply as an ordinance. Certain Liberals see in it 
nothing but a memorial of a historic event. Some even 
go so far as to share the Unitarian denial that Christ 
is God, and so cannot believe that He is present in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

When we join with our Protestant brethren in 
the celebration of what purports to be a united Com- 
munion service when actually it means one thing to us, 
another thing to orthodox Protestants, still another to 
liberal Protestants, and something still different to 
Unitarians, we are not promoting Christian unity, but 
simply muddying the waters and confusing the issue. 
Moreover, if we persist in united Communion services 
with Protestants, we shall endanger our relationships 
with the Eastern Orthodox and Old Catholics. 


If we are liberal and tolerant we shall not criticize 
such churchmen for their views, but recognize that it 
is right for them not to take part in communion ser- 
vices of, say, the Universalist Church, or to invite 
Universalist ministers to take part in their services. 

We could commune with them, but they could not 
consistently commune with us. 

But these Episcopalians who do commune with 
us, how about them? 

The plain fact is that they have, consciously or 
unconsciously, abandoned the belief that there is 
only one legitimate ministry and that their own, and 
that there is only one way of communing with Christ. 

They have come to see, what we believe all some 
day must see, that God is too great to be confined in 
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one set of theological ideas or one ecclesiastical sys- 
tem—that He is more than the Trinity, more than 
the Divine Fatherhood, more than we can imagine, 
and that He works in unnumbered ways. 

And one of the ways in which His spirit is revealed 
is in the growing sense of human brotherhood which 
overleaps barriers of creed and sect as it does of race 
and nation. 

Without in the slightest reflecting upon the noble 
men and women who hold so tenaciously to another 
view, we affirm our belief that the real presence may 
be better felt and appropriated by the Episcopalians 
who kneel at the altar with Christians of other names 
than by those who build this high wall of theological 
exclusiveness. 

* * 


“EYE HATH NOT SEEN NOR EAR HEARD” 


OME people are credulous, wliling to believe al- 
most anything, and some are skeptical, willing 
to believe almost nothing. Probably the charac- 

teristic mood of today is skeptical rather than credu- 
lous, and this, of course, is an advance. But we some- 
times wonder how a skeptical mood can persist in the 
face of the things which continually are being brought 
out of darkness into light. 

Long ago a religious genius wrote: “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” 

That is not simply an out-of-date passage in an 
old book. It is a statement of what is happening 
continually before our eyes. The great scientists 
are pushing on out into the unknown and bringing 
back new treasures. The humblest man now lives 
better than the well-to-do of a few generations ago. 
In all civilized lands, the span of life has been length- 
ened by the work of doctors and their allies. We do 
not use very intelligently some of the things which 
have been brought to us, but the gifts themselves fill 
us with wonder. 

Some of our friends are contemptuous of belief 
in a future life, of the possibility of there being any 
Ruler of the universe, and of the other faiths of re- 
ligion. At times survival after death seems utterly 
impossible to most of us. But how many things, even 
on the material plane where we live, once believed to 
be impossible are now commonplace! Nobody familiar 
with the advance of knowledge doubts that other 
great discoveries lie ahead of us. We are going to 
know about some subjects which today are a closed 
book. We are going to find out all about cancer and 
how to control it. We are going to know more about 
this business of telepathy, about rearing children, 
about life on Mars, about the laws that control our 
coming into the world and those that control our 
going out, and about a host of other fascinating and 
important things. This talking with one another 
without wires around the world, alone would fill us 
with wonder if we were not so accustomed to new 
things coming over the horizon. 

If new things do come over the horizon so con- 
tinually here and now, why should it be deemed such 
an impossibility that new things may come to us when 
we are through with life in this world? To be sure we 


should like to reduce the number of credulous people. 
They always are being victimized. They crowd the 
religious services of the fanatic and the humbug. 
But is there not a basis of sound learning for faith in 
things tocome? The great laws are timeless. May not 
the best in man be timeless, too? 

Hye hath not seen nor the brain of man conceived 
the things that God hath prepared for them that love 
Him. That condition imposed has nothing to do 
with conversion, sanctification, regeneration, or any- 
thing arbitrary from the side of God. The truth in it 
is that man must recognize and obey the law, and 
the law seems to be that love gives us vision. The 
great gifts of God will come if we keep working for 
them. It is as true in the closet of the average man as 
in the laboratory of the General Electric Company. 
And to nothing good is there any limit. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

It is a harsh comment with which the Manchester 
Guardian closes its editorial upon Ludendorf, but it is 
not far from the truth: “‘He was a hard and cruel man, 
a political infant, and a narrow-minded crank, but a 
man without fear, a man of great tenacity and of an 
individuality so dour that it could not be assimilated 
even by a totalitarian state.” 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, after examining thousands of students 
in forty-nine colleges of Pennsy:vania since 1928, 
reports: ‘‘At least one third of the students had learned 
nothing at all and about one-half had learned very 
little.’ In a large number of cases the freshman knew 
more than the senior. 


The third world session of the International Mis- 
sionary Meeting to be held next fall has been shifted 
from Hangchow, China, to some point in India. 
Esther Boorman Strong has set forth the purpose and 
plan of the meeting in a beautiful little book. 


“Reactions” are letters sent to us for publication. 
We are glad to have them, especially if they point out 
our shortcomings. We are exceedingly glad to have 
parish papers too, but we cannot read all of them every 


week. 


In discussing budgets and deficits it is well to 
remember that not one dollar can go out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury except by act of Congress, and that 
Congress acts as it thinks that we the people wish. 


In the death of Mrs. Rowland G. Freeman of 
New York City and C aremont, N. H., The Christian 
Leader lost a sympathetic and understanding reader 
and friend. 


Temporary or even permanent decline in re- 
ligious formalities is no trustworthy index as to the 
amount of real religion in human hearts. 


It is surprising to discover how kind and useful 
some of the peop'e whom we think we do not like 
prove to be. 
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_ Christian Co-operatives” 
Sheldon Christian 


HE “survival-of-the-fittest’”’ ethics of Big Business 
have long been subjected to bitter criticism 
by those who have believed that in business, 

Christian ethics should not be so notable for their 
absence. It has remained for the co-operative move- 
ment, however, not only to challenge the fang-and- 
claw ethics of Big Business, but also to substitute a 
new motive and a new organization for those of tradi- 
tional business. 

The Christian Church has been severely criticized 
for the shortcomings of capitalism. Charges have 
been made frequently that the Church (sycophant of 
capitalism, its enemies have called it) can never battle 
successfully the evils of our present economy, for the 
reason that the Church itself is supported by the very 
system the evils of which it seeks to reform. In spite 
of these charges, however, the attacks that are proving 
most effective against the present lack of ethics in 
business have come, and are coming, from men who 
have been proud to call themselves Christians, and out 
of the Christian Church has come much of the impetus 
that is now propelling a new challenge to the old order 
of business—the co-operative movement throughout 
the world. Bishop Grundtvig in Denmark, Walter 
Rauschenbusch in America, Toyohiko Kagawa in 
Japan—these have been outstanding prophets through 
whose efforts the Christian co-operative movement 
has been made effective. Today this movement of- 
fers one of the most likely solutions to many of the 
evils and weaknesses of our present economic system; 
and the strength of the hope of this movement lies in 
its being, not a theory as yet untried, but already an 
accomplished fact. 

Most of us are now recognizing that something 
has been wrong all along with the system under which 
we have lived and are still living. In depression times, 
there are farmers who cannot dispose of their farm 
produce, while in the cities there are those out of work 
who are willing to work but who are compelled to live 
in want. Why is it that a farmer with foodstuff to 
sell cannot get it to the people who are bordering on 
starvation? Why cannot cotton-growers in the 
South get their cotton to the under-clothed city- 
dwellers of the North? Why cannot men and women 
looking for work find it, so that they can have money 
with which to buy the farmers’ produce? But it is 
not only in depression times that these conditions are 
present. Even in times of prosperity, many go in 
want. Around the corner is always the slum, always 
the specter of poverty, of enforced sin, of want. Even 
in times of prosperity, wages may be so low that a con- 
dition of virtual serfdom exists among the masses 
of the workers. 

The way in which labor is exchanged for money, 
and money made available for purchases, is what we 
call our “system.” But when we say “system,’’ we 
mean that mystical word, “business.”” And when we 
speak of “business,” we really mean what we call the 


*A sermon preached before the Knights of Pythias, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. P 


“middle-man.”” And when we speak of the middle- 
man, we don’t mean any one man, but often a dozen 
men or a dozen agencies. The middle-man is that 
host of agencies representing business, extending from 
the buyer of the raw cotton, for example, to some re- 
mote retailer of a cloth fabric. All these processors and 
distributors intervene between the basic producer and 
the ultimate consumer; and each takes his toll out of 
the final cost to the consumer. The evils and the limi- 
tations of the middle-man are the evils and the limi- 
tations of the system. There come times when these 
complicated activities break down; and we call that 
a depression. It was in just such a national predica- 
ment as the depression we have been ourselves ex- 
periencing that the idea of a co-operative was hit 
upon—ninety-two years ago in England. The co- 
operative emerged because of the paralysis of the 
“system,” and because of the terrible toll the system 
took on all that it processed and distributed. 

In 1844, England was in the slough of a depres- 
sion. The miners and weavers of a community named 
Rochdale were getting little work, and the wages were 
so low for the work they did get that they found them- 
selves going heavily into debt while waiting for busi- 
ness to pick up again. They were also paying ex- 
traordinarily high prices for the commodities neces- 
sary for living. Twenty-eight of these miners and 
weavers said to themselves: “Why not start a store 
of our own? Let’s each put up a pound apiece, and 
we'll run a store ourselves. Moreover, we’ll pay back 
as dividends whatever profits the store makes, ac- 
cording as we have bought from it.’’ The Rochdale 
experiment started the co-operative movements of 
the world. 

One year later (in 1845), the first co-operative 
store in America was founded. The men interested 
in this store, which was located in Boston; wrote to 
friends and relatives in other countries, with the result 
that in 1846 another movement, similar to that set up 
in Boston, was launched in Germany. Out of this 
German movement there grew the many movements 
which today are flourishing all over the continent. 
The co-operatives of Denmark have attracted at- 
tention especially, the world over, and in the working 
out of the Danish co-operatives the general plan of 
operation, and the advantages of the co-operatives to 
the people, are easily seen. 

About fifty years ago, Denmark too lay prostrate 
in the throes of a depression. The farmer could sell his 
produce only through the middle-man. Naturally, 
it is the aim of the middle-man to give as little as 
possible to the producer and to get as much as possible 
from the consumer. On how little he can pay the 
producer, and how much he can make the consumer 
pay, depends the middle-man’s profit. And the 
businesss interest of the middle-man is in making this 
profit as large as possible. Whether the producers go 
bankrupt or the consumers starve has nothing to do 
with business. The result of the co-operative move- 
ment in Denmark after fifty years of co-operative de- 
velopment may now be noted by comparing the 
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farmer’s share of ten selected staple products. In the 


United States, the farmer, even recently with the 


help of the AAA, received one-third of the consumer’s 
dollar, the middle-men two-thirds; but in Denmark, 
the farmer received two-thirds, the middle-men one, 

A curiously modern movement began to spring 
up in Denmark in that depression of the 80’s. Bishop 
Grundtvig, a clergyman, was the prophet. of this new 
movement. He preached the doctrine that “nature’s 
gifts (are) always present, but that it (takes) man’s 
ingenuity to make them available for his use.’”’ Today 
we hear the very same gospel being preached—not 
only by our clergymen, but sometimes even by journal- 
ists. Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, one of these far-seeing 
journalists, and a layman, said in the pulpit of Wash- 
ington Cathedral recently: “Many men have refused to 
accept or at least to apply the economic implications 
of Christianity in business and in government. Some 
have countenanced one code for the church, and 
another for the counting-house; one... . for the 
pew and another for the press; one for the pulpit and 
another for the parliaments of men. They have 
preached personal unselfishness and have upheld na- 
tional selfishness; they have given more heed to their 
brother’s church envelope than to his pay envelope. 
For fear they might put the church in politics, some 
leaders have failed to have Christianity defend social 
justice. Men cry out for the bread of betterment; we 
have commended to them the stone of patience. We 
have let religion end too often at the church-door, 
and then have wondered that the hungry, the under- 
Bees and the unhappy do not enter that por- 
| ene 

When Bishop Grundtvig spoke about making 
nature’s bounty “available,’’ he was at first referring 
only to getting the soil to yield its due increase; and 
in order first to get out of nature the bounty which she 
could be made to yield, the “folk” high schools were 
founded. To these schools, the “folk,’’ usually young 
men and women, went for short courses of intensive 
education. Most of these courses taught scientific 
methods of agriculture; and the young men and 
women went back to the farms fitted to apply scientific 
methods to their work. Today we of America are suf- 
fering from the results of our unthinking waste of the 
soil. The floods the country has been experiencing 
have been pronounced, by an expert not given to 
alarums, to have been the result of these wasteful 
methods of agriculture and forestry. The secrets of 
soil conservation against the dangers of soil erosion 
were learned by the farmers through the folk high 
schools. Then the next step in Bishop Grundtvig’s 
philosophy of making nature’s bounty available for 
all was taken—that of solving the problems of dis- 
tribution. In solving these problems of distribution, 
the farmers hit upon the co-operative. Without the 
co-operative, much of the benefit of their scientific 

agriculture would have been gained only to pass it on 
to the middle-men, and the people themselves would 
have been none the better off. Within the past year I 
heard of a milk contractor who had been in New 
England getting contracts for milk. He said that 
the farmers didn’t know it, but when they got through 
delivering the milk he had contracted with them to 
supply, they would be money out of pocket. A situa- 


tion similar to this existed in Denmark in the 1880’s. 

In 1881, a group of clear-visioned and deter- 
mined farmers got together and organized the first. co- 
operative—a co-operative creamery. 'The members 
bound themselves to deliver to their co-operative all 
their milk, except such as they needed for them- 
selves. The agreement under which they were to 
operate is interesting, because it shows us how a 
Christian co-operative works. Each member was to 
be liable for the whole liability of the co-operative. 


But the profits were to be divided among the members 


in proportion to the milk delivered.to the creamery. 
The supreme authority of the co-operative vested in 
their general assembly. No matter how much milk 
any one member contributed, he had only one vote. 
At a general meeting of the members, a board of direc- 
tors. was elected who managed the affairs of the co- 
operative for the members between meetings. These 
directors engaged in turn an expert to act as manager. 
All operating expenses were paid by the co-operative. 
The most remote farmer had a chance to sell his 
product with no more expense for collection than was 
imposed upon the farmers nearest the creamery. More- 
over, membership existed only in a real and participat- 
ing sense, and only on the basis of this active partici- 
pation were the benefits of the co-operative to be en- 
joyed. When a member withdrew from the co-opera- 
tive, by ceasing to participate in the work of the co- 
operative, his connection and his interest in the co- 
operative were terminated: he could neither be an 
absentee owner nor could he trade that interest. On 
basic co-operative principles similar to these, co- 
operatives all over the world have operated ever 
since. 

The establishment of creamery co-operatives led 
to the establishment of other co-operatives—general 
dairy co-operatives, meat, egg—and finally even to 
consumer and credit co-operatives. Banks, for the 
extension of credit at low rates of interest, were opened 
on this basis. A Personal Loan Bank, charging in- 
terest at ten percent per month, or 120 percent a year, 
could hardly compete with a co-operative asking a 
low rate of interest. 

When one considers the extent of the producers’, 
consumers’, and credit co-operatives in this little 
country of Denmark alone, one is surprised that such 
a growth should have sprung up without our even 
being much aware of it. In 1931 there were 2,173 
producer co-operatives, with a business turnover of 
1,131,100,000 kroner. There were also 4,375 agricul- 
tural import and manufacturing societies—with an 
annual business amounting to almost 139,000,000 
kroner. One thousand and seventy-four insurance co- 
operatives were functioning. 

We may tend to dismiss this great movement, in 
which groups of people co-operate to run their own 
business without allowing private individuals to 
take too large a share of the benefits of the business— 
we may tend to dismiss this great movement as 
something possibly admirably fitted for the people of 
a small foreign country such as Denmark. We may 
say that, for our own part, we prefer things as they are. 
But what has happened in this one country of Denmark 
has been happening in varying degrees everywhere; 
and America itself is already honeycombed with co- 
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operatives. Many organizations with which we do 
business daily, moreover, may be more or less affected 
by the principles underlying the co-operative move- 
ment. The benevolent orders of which hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are members are a form of 
co-operative; and in many of them it is this motive of 
individual benefit in times of stress, through the pooled 
resources of the group, that exerts the appeal to mem- 
bership on the basis of financial security. In the 
United States there are now 10,000 consumers’ co- 
operative societies. Two thousand, nine hundred of 
them are farmers’ supply associations. Three thou- 
sand conduct co-operative banks or credit unions. 
Three thousand, one hundred are co-operative oil 
supply associations; and more than a thousand conduct 
various other services for their members. The mem- 
bership of American co-operatives alone totals more 
than two million. Each year they do a business 
amounting to 400 millions, and they are growing by 
leaps and bounds as men and women come to realize 
that the dollars that once went into the spacious 


pockets of the multi-handed middle-man can now go. 


back into their own. In some co-operatives, members 
receive dividends through participation amounting 
to as much as ten percent. Producers who sell their 
products through their own co-operatives may rest 
sure that they are honestly graded, and the expenses 
incidental to handling and distributing are kept at a 
minimum. Strange as it may seem, no co-operative, 
it is said, has ever been known to fail. All over the 
world this movement is quietly spreading. The Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance now includes forty-one 
countries, with an affiliation of some 230,000 societies 
and a membership of some 100 million. In some 
cities, and in some countries as a whole, as much as 
half the business is conducted through co-operatives. 
And there is no field of business into which the co- 
operative cannot enter—banks, factories, hotels, 
houses, grain elevators, retail stores, supply houses, 
garages, oil companies, hospitals—all have been oper- 
ated on a mutual use-mutual profit basis. 

Orthodox business (to use a term that may serve 
to distinguish between co-operative business and the 
usual private capital-private profit form of business), 
as we have known it in the past, has always been guided 
by four major dogmas: 

(1) That competition is the life of trade. 

(2) That, if a business cannot hold its own in the 
face of competition, then the better company is entitled 
to survive, and the less able must go to the wall. 

(3) That, because business must take all the 
risks in a competitive business world, it is only meet 
and proper that those who stake their capital on the 
venture should reap the greatest rewards of the ven- 
ture: hence, high dividends, low wages. 

(4) That Christianity is not compatible with 
business; because obviously any business that en- 
deavors to practice the principles of Christianity would 
not last a week in the world of “‘practical’’ business. 

The co-operatives have taken orthodox business 
at its word. And the co-operatives answer orthodox 
business thus: 

(1) “Competition is the life of trade.” Very 
well, then: co-operatives can compete successfuly 
with private profit business because co-operatives cut 


out the profits of the middle-men and return the 
profits to the users of the co-operative, and to the 
original creators of the wealth. 

(2) Since business stands or falls on its ability to 
compete successfully with other business, then it 
predicates its own cheerfu —and peaceful— retirement 
in the rise of the co-operatives. 

(3) The co-operatives agree that perhaps to the 
investor of capital should go the chief spoils; but since 
all invest in the co-operative, then it is only fair that 
all should share the wealth created. 

(4) That business had been traditionally in a 
realm of its own is not disputed by the co-operatives; 
and it is conceded that in that world the practice of 
Christian principles may have invited extermination; 
but co-operativists believe that Christianity can be 
practiced, and, at least to a greater extent than is yet 
true in the usual business, 7s practiced, in the system 
known as the co-operative system. Christianity is 
practiced at least to this extent: that the profits of 
business are more equitably distributed among the 
creators of the wealth, and, through this more equit- 
able distribution, a more normal and satisfying life is 
made possible to the masses who benefit by the co- 
operatives. 

The Christianity of the co-operatives is seen best 
in this: that the motive for carrying on the business of 
the co-operative is not that of the accumulation of 
private profit by a few individuals, but to serve one 
another, and in serving one another to distribute 
among the users of the co-operative the wealth that 
all in the co-operative help create. From the strictly 
economic point of view, the value of the co-operative 
is that wealth is distributed as it is created, and the 
paralysis that sets into our present system is cured by 
the initiative of the people themselves getting to- 
gether to work co-operatively for their own common 
betterment. It is noteworthy that the co-operative 
has come into being in those very crises, caused by a 
laissez-faire economic practice, when business, operated 
on a private capital-private wealth philosophy, was 
powerless to set in motion the wheels of distribution. 

The first Christian communities—about 40 A. D. 
—1initiated a co-operative movement which went even 
farther than that which co-operativists today prac- 
tice. ‘‘And they continued stedfastly in the apostle’s 
doctrine,”’ we read in the Acts, “‘and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers. . . . And all that 
believed were together, and had all things common; 
and sold their possessons and goods, and parted them 
to all men, as every man had need. And they, con- 
tinuing with one accord .... and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart. .. . And the Lord,” says 
the historian significantly, “‘added to the church daily 
such as should be saved.”” (Acts 2.) 

Do the co-operatives now offer us a better system 
of economy—a system more nearly Christian than 
that under which we have been living ever since the 
rise of the modern individualist-capitalist era? Are 
we on the threshold today of a new Christian type of 
society—in which Christian co-operatives, organized 
by consumers and producers, not for private profit 
but primarily for mutual service, shall be the eco- 
nomic order of the new tomorrow? For the present, 
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perhaps we can only endeavor to determine whether 
we ourselves believe the Christian co-operative 
method has more to offer us in providing us with the 
fruits of God’s bounty, than the “system” under 
which we have been breaking down every few decades. 
Whether co-operatives, as a more Christian business 
form, will supplant many or all of those methods we 
now practice, rests, of course, with the future to re- 
veal. We may not even desire any such change of 
system. We may prefer that our millions of Lazaruses 
shall ever be partakers of the abundance of evils of 
life as we know they do today; for it is still true that 
between the rich and the poor “there is a great gulf 
fixed,’ that neither can pass over.. But can such a 
system be called Christian? Changes have been 


known to come in the past; it is inconceivable that 
changes will not come in the future. Perhaps it will 
be as the poet Stephen Benet has written— 


Sometimes comes a crack in Time itself. 
Sometimes the earth is torn with something blind. 
Sometimes an image that has stood so long 
It seems implanted as the polar star, 

Is moved by an unfathomed form 

Which suddenly will not have it any more. 
Call it the Mores, or God, or Fate. 

Call it Man-soul, or economic law— 

That force exists and when it moves 

It will employ a hard and actual stone 

To batter into bits an actual wall, 

And change the actual scheme of things. 


Pilgrimages with the Prophet Amos— III 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


VII 
Israel’s Funeral Dirge 
EALIZING that those who have become in- 
toxicated by luxury and the apparent joys of 
sensuality are neither likely to change their 
ways nor heed any warning, Amos gives up all hope 
that his prophecies will have any effect in turning the 
nation to righteousness. At the time he delivered 
this address, Amos was in a mood of discouragement, 
since he felt that his work was futile. He reminds us 
of Jesus, who, lamenting over Jerusalem, said: “How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! Behold your house is left unto 
you desolate.”” Though Yahweh has been tolerant 
and forgiving (4 : 6-11), his wrath can no longer be 
stayed against a nation such as Israel, which has 
habitually committed such flagrant abuses. Inas- 
much as there is no remaining sense of justice, right, 
or desire for better things, the situation is hopeless. 
Even the ability to repent seems to have vanished. 
Amos pictures the enemy nations preparing for the 
fatal attack. To him, the annihilation of Israel is as 
good as already accomplished. Therefore he uses 
the past tense to describe it. He actually chants his 
newly composed funeral dirge over fallen Israel. 
In this dirge Israel is compared to a young virgin 
who has been mortally wounded. She lies prostrate 
upon the ground, stretched out upon her own premises, 
the victim of a marauder. Since she has been the type 
of individual who has acted so as to alienate all her 
friends, there is no one to help or raise her up. This 
choice of the virgin figure is significant, since it indi- 
cates an untimely death. Having been prepared for 
life in childhood and youth, she was slain just as she 
was stepping out into the real life of maturity. Like- 
wise Israel, though having had such an excellent 
training and opportunity to fulfil a high destiny, was 
at the point of suffering an untimely death because of 
her offenses against the laws of social well-being and 
common decency. If she had only remained true to 
her heritage, the nation might have enjoyed a long 
existence of unprecedented development and useful- 
ness. But as it is, she is to be cut off in youth before 
she has even approached her prime. 


Amos tried to save Israel in this crisis when the 
overhanging clouds of punishment were already 
threatening. He could not bear to see the nation cut 
off with practically its whole promising career of most 
potential usefulness to humanity still before it. But 
since the people could neither see the threatening 
clouds nor discern the wisdom of his warnings, Israel’s 
doom seemed to Amos to be fully sealed. 

He reminds the Israelites of some of the offenses 
which are bringing the nation to its catastrophic end. 
They have no regard for what is right (5:7). Court 
decisions are usually handed down so as to be favor- 
able to the unscrupulous privileged individuals who 
can afford to offer bribes (5: 7, 10, 12). This supposed 
justice is bitter medicine which the mass of the people, 
who strive to do what is right, are forced to swallow 
(5:7). The needy exploited masses, whom Amos pic- 
tures as upright and deserving, are doubly victimized. 
If a suit is brought against them, they cannot hope to 
be acquitted even though they are right (5:7). On 
the other hand, if a person of the lower classes wishes 
to bring suit against some prominent individual who 
has stolen goods or is exploiting them, the court simply 
refuses to consider the case (5:12). The poor are 
subjected and practically enslaved through a system 
of racketeering by which, in addition to the regular 
taxes, stated annual tributes of grain are exacted as 
compensation for certain supposed protection or ser- 
vices rendered to them (5:11). Justice and right- 
eousness are taboo. Such ideals are never even con- 
sidered among the judges and attorneys of that day. 
They not only do not want to practice justice and 
righteousness—they do not even want to hear of it 
(5:10). If any one stands up in the court sessions, 
which were held by the city gate, to criticize the cor- 
rupt legal machinery and give wise counsel, he simply 
becomes a hated and hounded individual (5:10). 
They are so brazen and callous in this whole perver- 
sion of justice that protest is fruitless. 

One can picture Amos delivering this oracle dur- 
ing an interval in one of the court sessions, perhaps 
in Samaria. One can also imagine the looks of hate 
on the faces of those supposed legal dignitaries as this 
utterance was spoken. Perhaps Amos may even have 
been forcibly silenced and arrested for contempt of court. 
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Amos evidently lived in a period of unprecedented 
building and commercial expansion. Pointing to the 
castles of hewn stone which were in process of con- 
struction at the time he was speaking, Amos declares 
to his hearers that they will never be inhabited, since 
the city will be destroyed before they are completed 
(5:11). This use of hewn stone was an innovation 
which was extremely costly. It was only by means 
of the tragic oppression of the poor that the promi- 
nent folk were able to build these fine houses instead 
of the ordinary clay dwellings. Amos suggests that 
the covetousness and greed of these classes is their 
very undoing. Pointing also to the vast and splendid 
vineyards which had only recently been planted on the 
hills about Samaria, he reminds his hearers that they 
will not get to drink any of the wine from them since 
the destruction will come before the vines begin to 
bear (5:11). He could scarcely have presented a 
more vivid indication of the nearness of the approach 
of Israel’s fateful end. 

In a masterly manner, he has given merely a 
suggestion as to the exact nature of the fate which is 
to befall the nation. But he reminds them that Yah- 
weh knows all about their many transgressions and 
how grievous they are (5:12). The implication is 
that the people of Israel will be punished for all of 
them. 

As Amos began this address with the chanting of 
his newly composed funeral dirge over the fall of 
Israel (5 : 1-2), it closes by calling everyone to lamen- 
tation and wailing (56:16). He pictures the wails, 
laments, and cries of despair which are to be heard 
from the panic-stricken mobs which fill all the city 
streets and squares as the hostile army begins to 
launch the attack. The plowman leaves his plow in 
the furrow, since, under the circumstances, it is use- 
less to plant crops. Amos closes his address with this 
scene of universal wailing and lamentation as the fate, 
which is the inevitable result of present corrupt ac- 
tions, descends speedily upon them. 

How incomprehensible this must. have sounded 
to the people of that day, who, living in the heights of 
prosperity with a degree of luxury such as was never 
before attained in the nation, were apparently enjoy- 
ing unprecedented security. Though Amos was but a 
lone voice crying in the wilderness of corruption, the 
course of history well vindicated his judgments. In 
little more than a decade, this apparently secure 
nat'on began to disintegrate because of the rising 
conspiracies, factions, and civil wars. Weakened in 
this way internally, the nation became an easy victim 
for military conquest. In less than three decades, at 
the hands of Assyria in 722 B. C., the fate which Amos 
regarded as inevitable descended upon Israel. 


VIII 
The Day of Yahweh (Amos 5 : 18-19) 

There was a popular anticipation of a coming 
“day of Yahweh” when the deity would exalt the 
Israelite nation to a position of grandeur and power 
with which the prosperity and luxury of the reign of 
even Jeroboam II could not be compared. They de- 
lighted to recount those events of the past when, as 
they supposed, Yahweh had stepped in to bring a 
spectacular deliverance to the nation. They gloried 


especially in the escape from Egypt, the deliverance 
at the Red Sea, the victory over the Canaanites, and 
the bloody campaigns of David, who made the mon- 
archy secure. But being increasingly annoyed by the 
more remote foreign nations, Israel had come to be- 
lieve that Yahweh would again miraculously intervene 
in the course of history so as to bring a permanent 
victory over the foreign nations who were to be an- 
nihilated or enslaved. Because the Israelites believed 
they had kept on the good side of Yahweh by carrying 
out strictly the ritualistic prescriptions of the cultus, 
they felt they had good reason to expect such a future 
day of victory over all nations. They believed that 
Yahweh makes victories and they felt confident they 
had his full backing. So they anticipated with re- 
joicing this day when Yahweh would intervene for the 
favor of his people. 

Amos shocked his hearers by asserting that this 
cherished belief was but an illusion. He implied that 
if they only knew the real character of the events 
which would transpire on the day when Yahweh 
intervened, they would not long for it. He challenged 
the popular belief by asserting that the real nature 
of that day would be just the reverse of their general 
suppositions. Instead of being characterized by light 
and happiness, he conceived of it as a woeful day of 
darkness and misfortune for Israel. Thus he gave an 
entirely new content and almost opposite significance 
to the term ‘‘day of Yahweh.”’ From the time of Amos 
onward, this new conception occupied a major place 
in all religious thought. 

Amos, as well as the later prophets, envisioned the 
day of Yahweh as a time of victory for God rather 
than the nation. Instead of anticipating a war in which 
the deity would annihilate all of Israel’s enemy na- 
tions, the divine victory and glory of the day would lie 
rather in Yahweh’s execution of judgment upon his 
own supposedly chosen people, who, having gone 
against him, wished to know nothing of right or morals. 
Conseqneutly they could ill afford to long for its com- 
ing, since it would be a day of unhappiness for them in 
spite of their well-observed cultus. Amos completely 
shattered the Israelites’ illusion that trust in Yahweh 
and proper presentation of the sacrifices could bring 
only good fortune. 

This new conception of the character of the day 
of Yahweh is presented in a forceful simile rather than 
in words of precise description. Drawing again upon 
his years of experience in the Judean wilds, he likens 


‘the happenings on that fateful day to an unsuccessful 


encounter with wild beasts. While fleeing from a 
lion, the man meets a bear. But after escaping again 
and entering his own home, a serpent bites him so that 
he dies. The element of inevitability is perhaps fore- 
most in this illustration. Though there have been 
several escapes in which the Israelites may well glory, 
a nation which has so persistently sinned and trans- 
gressed is inevitably bound to meet its doom. Or 
Amos may have thought of the inevitable destruction 
which would come upon everyone on that day, even 
though they might have several preliminary escapes. 
A second element of major importance in this figure 
is the observation that the doom comes when it is 
least expected. As the individual meets it in the sup- 
posed safety of his own home, it will likewise descend 
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upon Israel, perhaps on the popularly anticipated day 
of Yahweh, when they least expect it. 

While it has sometimes been said that Jesus orig- 
inated the use of parables, it is well to remember that 
they were already commonly employed by. Amos and 
successive prophets. These similes may have come 
into use because in those days there was no available 
vocabulary with which to describe adequately the 
feelings and emotions such as Amos experienced when 
he thought of the approaching day of Yahweh. But 
it is fortunate that he felt forced to resort to the use 
of figures of speech, for they are far superior to exact 
terminologies in their power of suggestiveness and 
in the arresting force which causes them to be re- 
membered. 

IX 
The Curse of Complacency, Luxury, and Pride 
(Amos 6) 

How the breasts of vain Israelites must have 
swelled with pride as they thought of Samaria! This 
was a most choice site which had been selected for the 
new fortified capital of the northern kingdom. Though 
built by King Omri on a natural strategic hill, the city 
was further strengthened by elaborate fortifications. 
With the ample water supplies of its great cisterns, it 
was so impregnable as to be able to withstand a three 
year siege at the hands of the mighty Assyrian armies 
before being taken (2 Kings 17 : 5, 6; 18: 9, 10, 34). 
But in addition to these natural defenses, the residents 
of Samaria relied chiefly upon the protection of Yah- 
weh, who, as they believed, would permit no evil to 
befall the nation. Samaria was located in the midst 
of a prosperous region of vine-covered hills and fertile 
valleys. Being also situated near the cross-roads of 
the ancient world, the products of both orient and 
occident flowed in her bazaars. 

Though nations and peoples strive for security 
and luxury, it is the irony of fate that, when once ob- 
tained, these accomplishments frequently induce a 
careless contentment and license which tends sooner 
or later to bring the state of security to an end. This 
was especially true in the case of Samaria. Her wealth 
and apparent safety gave opportunity for a soft life 
of luxurious indulgence. 

Her residents lived in palaces and great mansions 
(6:8, 11) which would have been inconceivable to 
those nomadic desert tribes which had conquered the 
land of Palestine only three centuries earlier. Ivory, 
which was brought from distant lands, was used to 
ornament the walls and furniture of those great houses 
(6:4;3:15). Therarest of meats were eaten (6 : 4) 
while the finest of the olive oils were used for cosmetic 
purposes (6:6). These rich residents of Samaria 
were noted not only for the way in which they used 
products of the highest quality, but for the quantity 
which was required in order to keep them satisfied. 
As a result of their immoderation in their gluttonous 
eating of calves and lambs as fast as they could be 
procured, Amos feared that there would soon be no 
meat left for the poorer populace of Israel. 

Amos condemned especially the luxury and ban- 
queting of the lords of Samaria. These nobles no 
longer followed the old custom of sitting erect during 
meals. They had adopted from other countries the 
new posture of reclining at the table (6:4). They are 


pictured as sprawled out upon their couches with no 
sign of modesty or restraint. This was to Amos a 
sign of degeneracy. Though their music was simply a 
contemptible syncopated trash, they thought that 
they were great musicians. These carelessly impro- 
vised jazz orchestral selections and drinking songs 
were a great delight to them (6:5). Instead of the 
modest drinking of wine by the glass, they gulped it 
down by the bowlful (6 : 6). 

These luxuries were objectionable to Amos chiefly 
because of their corrupting effect upon the nation as a 
whole. In order to maintain this artificially high stand- 
ard of life, the leading citizens of wealth were prac- 
tically forced to resort to all manner of questionable 
practices. Their exploitations were frequently carried 
to the point of violence against. the poor and under- 
privileged in order to attain their selfish ends (6 : 3). 
The corresponding general perversion of justice and 
corruption of the courts was advantageous to the rich, 
who were able and unscrupulous enough to offer 
bribes to the judges (6:12). The legal and judicial 
procedure had come to be a matter of reproach (6 : 8, 
12). The Israelites were so blinded by the luxury in 
the midst of which they lived that they were not able 
to discern the critical problems which their apparent 
prosperity had thrust upon them. Amos pictured this 
luxury and feeling of security as the fountain head 
from which all of their ever-increasing evils and ac- 
companying perils flowed. The very life blood of the 
national integrity and character had become drained 
away to a point where Amos envisioned the moral bank- 
ruptcy and collapse of Israel. 

The thought of a day of reckoning never seemed 
to enter their minds (6:3). But at the same time, by 
means of their corruption and violence, they were 
doing everything possible to bring it near. They per- 
sisted fearlessly and openly in these practices because 
their religion was a matter of mere ritua! which was 
devoid of ethical requirements. They believed that 
Samaria was inviolable, and that the deity was bound 
to protect it so long as the ritual was properly per- 
formed. Why then should anticipation of retribution 
play the slightest role in their expectations? 

In this crisis, which he alone perceived, Amos 
pronounced a woe upon these careless gluttons who 
by their nonsensical actions were turning all righteous 
statutes and laws into tools of injustices. It is a 
companion prophecy to the preceding oracle which 
also began with “woe” and dealt with the day of 
judgment. Yahweh, having lost his patience, has 
become indignant with all this complacency and cor- 
ruption. He swears by his own person that he actually 
abhors the nation which has grown so proud and 
haughty (6:7-8). He issues a terse summons to 
some foreign nation, probably Assyria, to come and 
conquer Israel (6:14). At a single stroke all the in- 
habitants of the land will become decimated by war. 
Every dwelling, including the palaces of the prominent 
people as well as the humble shacks of the poor, will 
be destroyed (6:11). The whole land of Israel, from 
boundary to boundary, will be laid waste. Amos as- 
sumes that this is the only way by which the corrupting 
luxury and disregard for right can be checked. Thus 
Samaria falls because of (rather than in spite of) all 
her luxury, pride, and riches. 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh — III 


HE theme of last week’s discussion was the dif- 
ferent views of the Church held by various 
Christian bodies. It was pointed out that the 

major cleavage is between two groups. 

On the one hand are those who hold that the 
Church can be understood only as a divine society, 
an institution of supernatural origin different in 
quality from every other institution and having its 
own peculiar authority and its unique redemptive 
function. On the other hand are those who look upon 
the Church as an association of believers—men and 
women who have given personal loyalty to Christ, 
and who by their own fellowship create the Church. 

We have now to consider how these different 
views affect the actual functioning of the Church 
when confronted by the forces and problems of 
modern life. 

If we ask not merely, ‘‘What is the Church?” but 
“Who are the Church?” we find two possible answers. 

From one point of view the people who constitute 
the Church are the same people who constitute the 
community as a whole. This conception fits into the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church and, in 
general, to the Lutheran doctrine, and that of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

According to the Roman Catholic view, as we 
have seen, every person born into the world is born 
into two societies, the State and the Church. The 
State is a political society, and the Church a spiritual 
society. The State, so to speak, is the community 
in its political aspect; the Church is the community 
in its worshiping aspect. Thus the Church is the 
community on its knees. 

The Church and the community are then vir- 
tually identical in composition. This situation is 
most fully illustrated in countries where there is a 
state Church, as in Catholic Poland and Orthodox 
Greece. One takes his church membership along 
with his nationality. 

Over against this is the kind of church that is 
constituted by voluntary allegiance without refer- 
ence to nationality. The membership of this kind 
of church is not born into it but is, so to speak, con- 
verted into it. 

It represents a type of belief, a type of religious 
loyalty, and a set of attitudes toward community life 
and ways of behavior which are at variance with 
those of the community as a whole. This kind of 
church was originally called a ‘‘sect,’”’ because it was 
a voluntary religious association, split off from the 
main body of organized religion. It took its rise in 
protest against the prevailing religious and moral 
ideals. ay. 

Christianity at the beginning was sectarian, in 
that it consisted of a small group of rebels against 
the prevailing religious and social tradition. Protes- 
tantism began as a sectarian movement by splitting 
off from the parent church organization. Methodism 
began in the same way as a sectarian revolt from the 
whole religious system to which the founders of 


Methodism had belonged. a 
We have numerous examples of this in our own 


religious history. The Quakers have been sectarian 
on the war question as well as in their deviation from 
the prevailing forms of worship and sacramental 
practices. The Mennonites are sectarian with ref- 
erence to certain communal practices and standards, 
and they find it impossible to identify themselves 
socially with the community. The Seventh-Day 
Adventists and Seventh-Day Baptists are sectarian 
as to the day of worship. 

Now if these two theories of the Church were 
always separate in practice, the difference between 
them would present no serious problem. We should 
expect the large, inclusive church bodies to furnish 
sanction to the prevailing ideas and moral practices 
of the community, and we should expect the smaller 
bodies to be the prophetic groups. 

In considerable part this has been true. On the 
other hand, the tendency in the life of such valiant 
bands as they have grown larger has been to accom- 
modate themselves more and more to contemporary 
life, and thus the difference between their standards 
and those of the community has tended to be blurred. 
Likewise, their differences from each other have 
tended to disappear. 

Looked at from the opposite angle, Professor 
Case, in his “Social Triumph of the Ancient Church,”’ 
argues that when Christianity became the official 
religion of the Roman Empire what happened was 
that the Church made an accommodation to its social 
environment which was inevitable; for the Church 
was to be, in effect, the religious express on of the 
life of all the people. 

On the other hand a great church, because of its 
sense of being custodian of a historic Christian testi- 
mony, is continually harking back to its vigorous 
sectarian, nonconformist days, in relation to specific 
issues. This is what happened with reference to 
prohibition in the days when the Evangelical Churches 
were so nearly a unit on that great issue. 

It is happening now to some extent in the Metho- 
dist Church with reference to the war issue. Some 
of the Methodist pronouncements on war are so 
positive as to have led a judge to declare that Metho- 
dism has taken vritually a Quaker position, and that 
its members should be given the same immunities 
that would be given any pacifist religious body. 

What in effect, then, does the slogan mean, “‘Let 
the Church be the Church?” ‘The Oxford reports 
are full of that exhortation. The conference declared 
that the Church is a divine society, supra-national, 
supra-racial, supra-class. 

If that means that it is inclusive of all nations, 
races, and classes, then it is fully in harmony with the 
broad catholic ideal of inclusiveness. But this means 
that the Church shall resist all limitations growing 
out of existing national, racial, or class cleavage, and 
this at once suggests the challenge of a small cru- 
sading body. . 

In concrete terms, ‘‘Let the Church Be the 
Church” would mean, let the Church oppose war re- 
lentlessly, let it repudiate all racial segregation within 
its own house and all identification with economic 
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interests. It would mean that no local churches 
should be ‘conservative’ because they are com- 
posed of privileged people and none should be radical 
because composed of the working classes. 

Can the Church ‘“‘be the Church” without a 
complete revolution in the mental attitudes of the 
vast majority of its members, or the e imination of 
all those who are not ready to carry Christian broth- 
erhood over the color line and the property line? 
This is one of the main issues with which Oxford 
confronts the Churches of America. Opinions differ; 
let them be aired and discussed. 


The Perfectionist Ideal of the Church 

The first duty of the Church, and its greatest service to the 
world, is that it be in very deed the Church—confessing the true 
faith, committed to the fulfillment of the will of Christ, its only 
Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship of love and service. 

We do not call the world to be like ourselves, for we are al- 
ready too like the world. Only as we ourselves repent, both as 
individuals and as corporate bodies, can the Church call men to 
repentance. The call to ourselves and to the world is to Christ.— 
From the Oxford Conference Message. 

The Church is a supra-national fellowship. She draws her 
members from all nations, and believes that they have more in 
common with one another than they have with non-Christian 
fellow citizens, as Christ and the Christian heritage are of greater 
worth than is any national inheritance apart from Him. 

She inculeates loyalty to God above loyalty to the State, 
and places fidelity to the Christian fellowship above fidelity to 
the nation. Where she is true to her nature she cannot allow 
national interests to be set before those of humanity, nor permit 
any people to fancy that it can develop its national life without 
a just regard for every other people. She must educate her 
people to consider themselves as belonging first to God and to 
His Church, and secondarily to their nation. 

The Church is a supra-racial fellowship. She embraces in 
her Christian brotherhood men of every blood and color. While 
she cannot be blind to the fact that all races are not equally ad- 
vanced, she teaches their equal worth to Him who is the Father 
of them all. 

Nor can she compute the relative value to humanity of the 
diverse racial characteristics. If she be true to her Gospel, she 
is compelled to protest against injurious discriminations by those 
of one race against those of another. 

When a state in its laws, or a community in its customs, ex- 
alts the dominance of the inhabitants of one stock, and accords 
those of other races an inferior status, there clearly ought to be a 
conflict in education between Church and State or Church and 
Community. 

The Church is a supra-class fellowship. In her membership 
there should be no place for social distinctions. In fact, she has 
often been false to her principles, and has become associated with 
a class or classes in the community. 

But she is concerned with men, not as economic men, but as 
children of God. By that interest in them she is committed to 
stand for such social justice as makes possible for all the inhabi- 
tants of every land a physical and intellectual life worthy of sons 
and daughters of the Most High, and levels barriers which hinder 
them from living together in spiritual comradeship. 

She cannot tolerate social distinctions which breed insolence 
_in some and servility in others. Nor can she commit herself to 
the interests of any one class.—From Oxiorg Conference Report 
on the Church and Education. 


The Christian’s World Values 
However, it is as members of the Church of Christ that 
Christians bear the heaviest guilt for the present situation (racial 
antagonism). And here is their greatest obligation and oppor- 


tunity. 
The first feed i is that the deepest inner attitude of every 


Christian toward persons of other races be completely trans- 
formed by the gracious gift of God into conformity with the mind 
of Christ. Persons of all races should become, to the Christian, 
sons and daughters of God, differing in color, in native endow- 
ment, in custom and outlook, but of one brotherhood in God’s 
love and so, by God’s grace, in the affection of the Christian. 

It is a standing rebuke to Christians that this attitude has 
in fact been more fully realized in some secular and non-Christian 
movements than within the churches. Such an inner trans- 
formation is to many Christians one of the richest gifts of God, 
in which they greatly rejoice. It is a gift which every Christian 
should possess and which God waits to bestow on all who will 
receive it. 

In the second place, Christian congregations are infected 
in their attitudes and practices by the same prejudices, fears, 
distortions of truth and exclusions as those which create the race 
problem in the secular community. 

But it is a first responsibility of the Christian Church to 
demonstrate within its own fellowship the reality of community 
as God intends it. 

In its services of public worship, in its more informal fellow- 
ship and in its organization, there can be no place or any pretext 
whatever for exclusion or compulsory segregation because of race 
or color. “In Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian 
nor Scythian, bond nor free.’”’ The congregation or communion 
which allows its line of action to be determined by such racial 
discrimination denies the Gospel whose proclamation is its task 
and commission. 

Third, in the Christian home there can be no barriers or dis- 
criminations because of race, color, or social status. It is to be 
recognized that such a course may involve difficulties and raise 
apprehensions, lest such intimate social intercourse lead to unwise 
marriages which would impose unfair handicaps on later genera- 
tions. Yet with all its difficulties it will be gladly undertaken by 
the Christian in confident loyalty to the free and gracious fellow- 
ship of Christ’s brethren. 

Fourth, against racial pride, racial hatreds and persecutions 
and the exploitation of other races in all their forms, the Church is 
called by God to set its face implacably, and to utter its word un- 
equivocally both within and without its own borders. There is 
special need at this time that the Church throughout. the world 
bring every resource at its command against the sin of anti- 
Semitism.—From Ozford Conference Report on the Church and 
Community. 


The Idea of a National Church 


At the beginning of the present century a new movement 
arose with the Church of Sweden. . . . Its watchword: “The 
Swedish people—God’s people,” expressed the essence of the idea 
of a national Church. . . . But though national the Church 
must be militant because it is informed by a militant idea, which 
is a challenge to the activity of the Church. 

What right has a national Church to call itself a Christian 
Church? It is not the character of its members but its distinctive 
message which makes a national Church a Christian community. 

The legislator, the social worker, the author, the journalist, 
the employer, the workman—should all feel that they are called 
to serve God in their daily work. They cannot, it is true, reform 
the abuses connected with any process of work, but they can 
perform the work itself in a new spirit, and they can give it a 
new meaning; they may be able to inculcate Christian ideals in 
such a way that they will influence men’s attitude to the work 
in question and their estimate of its value. 

Although the Church cannot draw up a social program 
from the Christian point of view, suitable for all periods in his- 
tory, it may preach the Gospel in such a way that all who work 
for the community in any way will be able to maintain the Chris- 
tian demand for righteousness as a living reality; in so doing the 
Church will be the secret leaven within all social activity, and 
will also indicate the ultimate end toward which all man’s energies 
should be directed.” —F rom Oxford Conference paper by Mandred 
Bjorkquist. 
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Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


Africa’s Garden Route 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


F one visits a tourist agency and makes inquiry 
concerning things he should see in South Africa, 
he is certain to have handed to him some pam- 

phlets concerning “The Garden Route.” This, most 
of them say, “is one of the three especially attractive 
sights in South Africa, the other two being Victoria 
Falls and the National Animal Park. Of course we 
felt we must not miss it, and have just given nearly two 
weeks to it. While it is still fresh in mind let me tell 
you about it. 

We will have to say at the beginning some of our 
preconceived ideas of it were not correct. The title 
“Garden Route” is a little misleading. We had won- 
dered if it were like some routes in Holland among 
flower gardens abounding in tulips, hyacinths and other 
early flowers, or if it were like a trip we once made in 
California among orange and lemon groves, or if the 
garden route abounded in apple orchards like those 
in Normandy in their Maytime bloom or October 
fruitage, or was it simply among vegetable gardens. It 
was none of these nor was there anything about it 
that reminded us of them. 

After our experience with it, if we were to give ita 
name, we think we would call it the “Seashore Route,” 
or ‘The Route of Mountain Passes,” or perhaps simply 
“The Scenic Route.”” We are very sure, if there were 
few gardens along it, it did reveal the finest scenery we 
have witnessed in South Africa. It runs along the 
southern coast from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth—a 
distance of about six hundred miles—and is a route 
that reminds one of a combination of the Mohawk 
Trail and the North Shore drive without its palatial 
residences. 

It took four days of motoring to cover the distance, 
and when about half-way we rusticated for a week at a 
charming place called the Wilderness where, besides 
fishing and boating and surf-bathing, there was golf 
and tennis and bowling on the green. Our English 
cousins are very athletic, men and women alike, and 
any holiday resort {or them must*not lack in sporting 
facilities. 

Perhaps the first thing that stands out in our 
memory after the frequent and beautiful glimpses of 
the sea, are the mountain passes of the Garden Route. 
We went over at least six, and two of them were not- 
able—the Seven Weeks Pass and the one over the 
Schwartzberg Mountain, where we climbed over hair- 
pin curves to a height of 5000 feet or more. 

The mountain sides were often clothed with 
flowering trees, and that rare and beautiful blossom, 
the national flower, known as the giant protea. We 
have nothing like it in our country, or at least I have 
never seen it, and by its size and_rare coloring it de- 


serves a high place in the floral kingdom. And this 
leads me to speak of a custom they have in the Cape 
Province at this season of the year that is very popular 
and might well be copied by other lands. 

They call it a Spring Flower Show, and it was our 
good fortune to be in Caledon to see theirs. The thing 
that struck us was they have gotten over thinking 
that flowers must be cut off or pulled up and then de- 
stroyed in a few hours, to show their interest in them. 
What makes the chief feature of their show is an out- 
door garden of spring flowers of three or four acres 
on a beautiful hillside. 

There were more than three hundred varieties of 
all hues carefully arranged and harmonized. I think 
it was the loveliest sight I ever have seen in floral 
arrangement, and I have seen the chrysanthemum 
shows in Japan and the charming exhibits of our 
Worcester and Boston Horticultural Societies. All 
in Caledon took pride in their flower garden and people 
came from miles away to see it. 

Our party could not help wonder why something 
of the kind could not be done on a hillside at Newton 
Hill or Green Hill Park. We have not forgotten the 
lovely azaleas and rhododendrons in Elm Park, so 
much enjoyed by Worcester people. We are only 
wishing that all of our native ferns and flowers, so 
little known by many, might become an object lesson 
in some place accessible to all our people. 

If our popular Horticultural Society and our 
Garden Clubs would lend their influence we do not see 
why our Parks and Playground Commission could 
not make a beginning with this Municipal Spring 
Flower Garden. 

Another striking feature of the Garden Route 
was the Cango Caves. Through a rather narrow 
aperture on a mountain side you go into them and 
pass from one glorious chamber to another. They 
are filled with white stalactites and stalagmites, taking 
all imaginable forms. Some remind you of the pipes 
of a massive organ. Others are cascaded like a water- 
fall—others bear names like the pulpit, or Cleopatra’s 
Needle or King Solomon and his wives. The caves 
are finely equipped with electric lights of all colors, 
which produce some beautiful and weird effects. It 
is said you can go in two miles, but we were satisfied 
with half the distance. 

Along the Garden Route were some very inter- 
esting ostrich farms with as many as one hundred 
birds in an enclosed field. When all the ladies wore 
ostrich plumes fortunes were made here, but, unlike 
the gold and diamonds of South Africa, ostrich feathers 
have not come back, so a bird that formerly would 
yield a profit of $250 annually, is now rated as produc- 
ing $5 worth, many of its feathers going into the 
lowly feather duster. . 

Along the Garden Route we also passed through 
some beautiful forests, a rather rare sight in South 
Africa, which is greatly lacking in timber. These 
forests did not have the same kinds of trees we have 
in New England. Many are sub-tropical, and with 
their hanging moss reminded us of Florida. 
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THE CHURCH A NECESSITY 


To send men and women, youth and children, out into 
life better able to carry its burdens and solve its problems is 


the real purpose of the church.--A. Gertrude Earle. 


O help men and women, youth and chil- 
dren, better to bear the burdens of life 
and successfully to solve life’s pressing 

problems, all the organizations of the Univer- 
salist Church have joined to plan and promote 
the pre-Lenten Enlistment Month, beginning 
February 6 and ending March 2. Based on the 
theme ““The Church a Necessity,” the program 
is planned throughout to benefit the local 
church. The special days which have been 
designated during the month are: Young 
People’s Day, February 6, Church School Day, 
February 18, Laymen’s Day, February 20, 
United Church Day, February 27, and Women’s 
Dedication Day, March,2. These special days 
are designed to stress the fact that our churches 
have a message for and a mission to all the 
members of the family. For children and 
youth the church fellowship brings the insights 
of religion to bear on the problems of develop- 
ing personality. For adult men and women 
the local church program brings these insights 
to bear on the problems of family and com- 
munity life. For all, old and young, the church 
fellowship offers a medium for experience in 
Christian living. Through its wider program 
of education, social service projects, and mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad, the Univer- 
salist Church offers its members an opportunity 
to reach out helping hands to those beyond the 
bounds of the local community. 

Thus the services of Enlistment Month 
present our Church as a necessity for all 
the family, and challenge our Church family 
to do its part in serving the world’s present 
need. 

Both Young People’s Day and Church 
School Day will present the needs of children 
and youth, and opportunities for children and 


youth, in Universalist churches. Laymen’s 
Day will stress the opportunities for lay ser- 
vice through our churches. The Council of 
Executives recommends for this particular ob- 
servance the consideration and initiation of an 
immediate project for Universalist Laymen, 
the extension of the ministry of the printed 
word in every local community. This could 
effectively be done by laymen in local churches 
assuming responsibility for increasing the read- 
ing list of The Christian Leader, The Universalist 
Herald, and our other regional Universalist 
papers, and by a continued campaign of dis- 
tributing liberal religious literature. 

United Church Day will stress the educa- 
tional and religious program of our Church in 
Japan and Korea. In these critical days Uni- 
versalists everywhere are faced squarely with 
the question of whether or not we are Univer- 
salist enough to keep faith with our Japanese 
and Korean Universalists. Enlistment Month 
provides an opportunity for all groups in our 
churches to re-enlist in the support of our work 
in the Orient. On Ash Wednesday the program 
closes with Women’s Dedication Day, an oc- 
casion for rededication to the program of mis- 
sionary and social service work being carried 
out by our Universalist women. 

The Council of Executives, under whose 
leadership this program was planned, has pre- 
pared for distribution among the churches an 
attractive series of church bulletins, one for 
each of the special Sunday services. For 
general distribution and for use in discussion 
groups a six-page folder describing the work of 
the Universalist Church and presenting op- 
portunities for individual service has also been 
prepared by the Council. 
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The Fourth Gospel 


Edward Day 


pleasure of reading William Vaughn Moody’s 

charming ‘Letters to Harriet”’ will recall that 
on one occasion the writer revealed that he was facing 
what to him was an unsolved problem. He had been 
reading the Fourth Gospel, and wrote his friend: ‘‘Let 
me remind you that today (Wednesday) you should 
be reading the 13th chapter of John. Aren’t you a 
little disappointed in John? He is so anxious to es- 
tablish the godhead of Christ that he robs him of a 
great deal of the humanity which the simpler evan- 
gelists let us see in him.” It is just here that it is 
to be feared that some of our Christian liberals, as 
well as those who still wish to be known as orthodox, 
find themselves in perplexity; yet they would not 
face such a dilemma were they to avail themselves of 
the conclusions of our leading New Testament schol- 
ars. There are many fine passages in the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is not strange that they shrink from 
putting themselves in the way of losing what to them 
has become inspirational or comforting; but they 
should remember that truth is the most precious thing 
and the most rewarding in contemplation. They 
may pass unresponsively over the prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel, which plainly asserts the thought 
that Christ, the Jesus of the other evangelists, was 
God and that as God he was the Creator of all things, 
when the fact should not be overlooked that the re- 
mainder of the Gospel is largely an expansion of this 
thought. 

If we for a time forget both the synoptic narra- 
tives with their winsome pictures of him whom we 
lovingly delight to allude to as the Nazarene, and 
forget also the Christ of the Fourth Gospel, and re- 
read the legends of the early part of the Book of Gene- 
sis, we must find that they are utterly foreign to the 
gospels, in no way suggestive of them even when 
studied by a psychologist like the late Mark Hopkins. 

If, on the other hand, we forget the Genesis 
narratives and shut ourselves up to the gospel narra- 
tives and read them, we find nothing suggestive of 
the old legends. Even the Fourth Gospel has really 
no likeness thereto. The author of it makes of his 
Christ a boastful, self-centered man, and a man, too, 
who is far from being humanitarian. The writing 
prophets and the psalmists stir us at times by their 
inspirational utterances as they dwell upon thoughts 
of the power and glory of God, but he does not; they 
move us deeply by their thoughts of a loving and 
pitiful God, but he does not. Even in the tender 
discourses which the author puts in the mouth of 
Jesus as he is about to leave his disciples, there is 
a vein of egotism that is far from impressive. 

But it is by the main part of his gospel, that in 
which he gives us the story of Jesus’ ministry, that 
he is chiefly to be judged; and here he greatly 
departs from the synoptic narratives. Here Jesus is 
not the mere son of God, but the only-begotten son, 
and even more, for he and the Father were one, or, 
as Dr. Moore renders it, the same being. The thing 


fae who have given themselves the great 


that most impresses us as we turn from the synoptic 
gospels to this gospel is that, while those are Galilean, 
this is distinctly Judean, and hence is material that 
has small place in the others. Following this first 
section, after a very short time spent in Galilee, there 
is a second Judean ministry, to be followed shortly by 
another. Even after this, though we read that Jesus 
walked in Galilee, and walked no more in Judea be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill him, we find him back in 
Judea and fleeing therefrom now and then, going into 
hiding a short distance away as a cowardly fugitive, 
something which the Jesus we know could not have 
done. 

If we are to follow the synoptic narratives we 
must conclude that his public ministry lasted but 
about a year, while if we accept the narratives of the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, with his mention of dif- 
ferent feasts which he says he attended, we must al- 
low some three years. The synoptic writers may be 
safely followed. 

The Jesus of the early narratives labored and 
wearied, the Christ of this late narrative was too ex- 
alted to be subjected to weariness; and his birth is 
alluded to in such statements as “the Word became 
flesh” and “‘he came unto his own.” There is here 
no mention of his agony in the garden; and his death 
on the cross is referred to as as exaltation. He does 
not ery, ‘““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Instead of doing so he quietly exclaimed at 
the end as he was departing: “It is finished.” 

Most of the incidents of Christ’s public ministry 
here recorded are supposed to be imaginative. Some 
of them reveal the possession of something in the 
nature of clairvoyance. This is true of the Nathaniel 
incident, although it seems to have been introduced 
for the sake of its amazing confession: “Rabbi, thou 
art the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel.” 
Another incident revealing occult power is that of the 
interview with the woman of Samaria, doubtless a 
fiction, in which he uncovered for the wretched woman 
her lewd life. Then the introduction of the Greeks to 
him in the temple so moved him that he previsioned 
his crucifixion and saw himself winning all men into 
his fellowship. 

The interview with the Jewish ruler is open to 
suspicion, if for no other reason, because it is too pre- 
cipitate. Nicodemus at the very beginning of Christ’s 
supposed work in Jerusalem, at once as he comes to him, 
confesses his faith in him as a Teacher come from God 
because he has wrought so many miracles, though 
none are mentioned up to this time in the narrative. 
Later on we come upon the words “many miracles,” 
but only a few find mention in this narrative, though 
the few recorded are so stupendous, as described, as 
to raise a doubt as to their verity, especially as but 
one of them is mentioned in the synoptic narratives. 

This is especially true of the narrative of the 
calling of Lazarus from his tomb. It has been said 
that nearly all features of other restorations of the 
dead to life by Jesus are found here in this narrative, 
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as though the author was intent on making it supreme 
and all inclusive, yet the narrative’s verity is open to 
question, for in Luke 10 : 22-42 we find that Jesus on 
his way south over in Perea, a route often taken by 
_Galileans who did not wish to pass through Samaria, 
stopped in a village and was received by one known as 
Martha very hospitably as a guest, while Mary, her 
sister, intent only on hearing the Master’s message, 
neglected to assist her. Because Mary so did she won 
the speaker’s commendation. This is all we have 
concerning these sisters in the synoptics, and this 
charming fragmentary idyl is all we need. But this 
author has to give the sisters a home in Bethany, near 
Jerusalem, to transfer the feast given Jesus by Simon 
to the home in Bethany, to make Mary the woman 
who anointed Jesus with the precious unguents, and 
introduce a brother known as Lazarus, and after a 
few days, as he sickens and dies while Jesus is away 
waiting for him to die, tells us how the Christ calls 
from the tomb by his imperial fiat the man whose 
body has become offensive. 

Many of our biblical scholars have been forced 
to conclude that this gospel was written by an un- 
known Christian thinker, and given to the world in 
the second or third decade of the second century, 
and that while the writer was conversant with the 
synoptic narratives he made little use of them. He 
asserted the deity of Christ, his godhead, though ap- 
parently there were many even in his time who rev- 
erenced the Nazarene as a prophet who did not accept 
him as God. 

A few years ago there appeared in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature a paper by a female member of the 
society that set forth a theory of this gospel which, 
while it is in substantial harmony with other theories, 
is specially worthy of our attention. Her thought 
was that the author of this gospel was a devout Jew- 
ish Christian imbued with the Greek culture. As a 
lover of Plato he felt he might do for Christ what Plato 
did for his great teacher Socrates, and that he might 
in so doing win to the Christian faith many lovers of 
the Greek great thinkers. Hence his gospel, which 
differs so widely from the other gospels. To us Chris- 
tian liberals of today this author signally failed, for 
while Plato endeared Socrates to us as a pregnant 
thinker and a devout and humble man, the author of 
the Fourth Gospel offends us, for his Christ is one whose 
thought centers in himself as one whose being sep- 
arates him from all men; yet his work from his point 
of view was wondrously successful. His thought of 
Christ seems to have been accepted by those to whom 
the thought of Christ in the early gospel narratives 
“seemed inadequate,’”’ and even to the present time 
his theology is the theology of by far the larger part 
of the Christian Church. Many may, because they 
have accepted modern evolutionary thought, con- 
siderably qualify statements they once confidently 
made, but they still cling, at least here in the great 
Southwest, to orthodox communions in which the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel would, were he to return, 
find himself at home. 


Eugene O’Neill’s drama ‘“‘Lazarus Laughs, neither - 


we liberals nor our orthodox friends can accept, despite 
its many fine utterances and its rich symbolism, for he 
sends the Christ away, as he begins his drama, sup- 


posing he has wrought his greatest miracle, when he 
has done nothing more, as he calls Lazarus from the 
tomb, than to arouse a man who for four days has 
been consciously somnolent, and who _ therefore 
rushes out laughing hilariously and crying loudly as 
he provokes others to laughter: “There is no death.” 
Such use of his material by this great creative drama- 
tist renders his work grotesque and offensive to serious 
readers of it. He’d better have taken the narrative 
literally. 

Finally, as we take a last look at this misleading 
gospel we should note that only here is Thomas made 
to appear as a doubter; but apparently this is done 
only that this disciple may be made to say, as he is said 
to have had his attention called by Jesus to his pierced 
hands and side: ““My Lord and my God.” 

This gospel, notwithstanding its imaginative 
character, or rather should we say just because it is 
imaginative, as in Jesus’ final words to his disciples, 
stirs us as we read it, is of value to us liberals as are 
other of the world’s great imaginative utterances. 
Then there are pregnant words or sayings that pro- 
voke great thoughtfulness. Let us frankly admit that 


. the writer of this gospel really was the only finely 


cultured man who played a part in giving us a New 
Testament. None of Jesus’ disciples was educated, 
and Paul had so little Hebrew that he seems to have 
fallen back on.the Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and his Greek was only the common Greek of 
his day, though it served him in his Old Testament 
study. As for his supposed rabbinic training, some of 
our scholars think he was without any, and go so far 
as to question the assertion in the Acts. (See ““The 
Ethics of Paul,” by Morton Scott Enslin.) Being a 
man of rare culture, the author of this gospel, as a 
lover of Plato, must have seen that he gave himself 
considerable freedom in introducing Socrates in his 
dialogues; consequently he felt that he, in putting 
before the world his conceptlon of the life and thought 
of Christ, was warranted in freely handling the ma- 
terial that he possessed, especially as a century had 
elapsed since the tragedy of the cross, and many and 
contradictory conceptions of the Christ and his min- 
istry were still being circulated. Hence, imaginative 
as is his gospel, we should never think of charging him 
with insincerity, but as religious liberals we must ever 
feel that it is through the earlier gospel narratives that 
we get nearest to the Nazarene who really lived, 
thought, and patiently and lovingly labored among 
the poor and overburdened of Galilee. 

While Jesus as he appears to us in these narra- 
tives seems to have begun his ministry under the 
delusion that through his preaching the Kingdom of 
God was to be immediately established, and died 
after but a year of great successes and reverses, be- 
lieving that he as the all-potent Son of Man was soon 
to return in great power and glory to establish a new 
social order, we must ever feel that no other has 
reached and uplifted the world as the man of Nazareth 
has done. His conception of God’s power and glory 
seems inadequate to us who so vision God as the vast 
Cosmic Spirit of Beneficence that in times of serious 
thought we stagger and are forced to fall back upon 
his conception of God as a loving and pitiful Father 
who is ever near us as a potent factor in our lives. 
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For the Sake of Effective Churchmanship 


Stanley Manning 


E are now far enough from the recent session 
of the General Convention in Chicago to take 
stock of some of its successes and failures, 

and both were obvious. 

There are four general purposes served by a 
General Convention session. 

The primary reason for meeting is the transac- 
tion of business, the making of plans, the adopting 
of policies, the electing of officers. 

Closely related to this, but not necessarily a part 
of it, is the formulation of opinion and the giving and 
acquiring of information on which opinion may fairly 
be founded. The Conferences on Social Welfare, on 
International Relations, and most of the meetings of 
the Ministers’ Association, serve this purpose, as do 
some of the sessions of other auxiliary organizations. 

Then there is inspiration, when enthusiasm is 
made contagious by mass meetings, by eloquent and 
inspiring addresses and sermons, and consecration 
is deepened by services of worship. 

Last, and by no means least, is the fact of fellow- 
ship, the meeting with old friends and the making of 
new ones, just the being together, called by a common 
purpose and a common loyalty. 

There were obvious failures at Chicago in the 
adequate accomplishment of these purposes, par- 
ticularly of the second and third, and less obviously 
of the others. Business on the floor of the Convention 
was transacted without undue pressure and _ haste, 
but few if any of the committees had adequate time 
for their work, particularly for ideas and suggestion 
to wait over night or longer, to give them time to 
mature. The occasional sermon and communion 
service were not helped by being sandwiched in be- 
tween two rides of eight or nine miles each on the ele- 
vated trains. The devotional services led by Mrs. 
Galer, and the closing service of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association would have been vastly better 
in an environment different from a hotel ball-room, 
particularly when those services were moved from one 
room to another on short notice or no notice at all. 
This is not a criticism of our hosts, it is a statement 
of difficulties inherent in the geographical situation. 

The discussion which took place on the floor of 
the Convention of the resolution on labor relations is 
an illustration of a much more serious lack. Such a 
statement shoud have been formulated after hours 
of discussion, with facts made available by those 
who are acquainted with all sides of the question. 
: There should have been similar discussion of the inter- 
national situation, and of America’s foreign policy, 
of the change that is taking p ace from a denom na- 
tional organization based on theological agreement to 
a community organization based on residence, and of 
many other problems basic to the life of the Church 
and to Christian living in the modern world. 

Fellowsh p is a by-product of leisure, and there 
can be little of that at a Convention until after the 
evening programs are over, and then it is usually en- 
joyed at the expense of clear thinking the next day, 
which requires a full night’s sleep. 


To obviate some, at least, of these difficulties and 
failures, a series of off-year conferences at which no 
business would be transacted would serve a very real 
purpose. The habit of summer conferences for all 
kinds of church workers is a growing one. These are 
now organized even for the ten-year-olds, as well as 
for members of young people’s groups, church school 
workers, missionary groups, and many other. With 
adequate facilities for this sort of gathering at Murray 
Grove and Ferry Beach, for a smaller group at Shel- 
ter Neck, and the possibility of arranging similar 
gather'‘ngs at Turkey Run, or elsewhere in the Middle 
West, and probably also in Californ’a, we ought to 
meet this need for united thinking. 

Suppose the Institute of Churchmanship to be 
held at Ferry Beach next summer should bring together 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty of our people, lay- 
men and ministers, young people and their elders, 
men and women, a cross section of our constituency. 
There is inspiration in the place itself. A morning 
devotional service in the Grove would be a vast im- 
provement over a hotel room. Three minutes’ walk 
would take us there for a communion service. There 
would be the peace and quiet that make for medita- 
tion, for clear thinking, and for listening to the vo'ce 
of God. 

We should be together all our waking hours, un- 
less one wanted to go for a solitary walk along the 
beach or in the woods. There would be fellowship 
around the tables in the dining-room three times a 
day, and bits of leisure before and after, and during 
recreation periods, when friendship would have t me 
for ripening and enrichment. 

A program of study, conference or seminar groups 
continuing through the mornings of an entire week 
would allow for the forming of convictions on a basis 
of fairly adequate information, someth ng that is not 
possible in the midst of a heated parliamentary debate. 
And this shou'd be obv-ous, that a resolution or other 
pronouncement adopted by a majority vote is of little 
or no value compared with hard thinking together, 
with exchange of views, by a group of people who do 
not have to reach a decision before the clock strikes 
twelve. 

What is suggested for Ferry Beach might be du- 
plicated at Murray Grove, with the inspiration of old 
tradit ons and the associations of the Potter home 
and meetinghouse, and at the other places mentioned 
where the nspiration of the out-of-doors is waiting. 

The Church is strengthened by this united think- 
ing, by fellowship, and by shared inspiration and 
communion, vastly more than by resolutions, recom- 
mendations and elections, necessary as these are. 

All of these meeting places offer an opportunity 
for a combined vacation in the summer with prepara- 
tion for more adequate service in the Church after we 
return home. For the sake of effective churchmanship 
we need more time and a different environment than 
a Convention session in a city hotel affords for the 
discussion of the prob‘ems involved in being Christian 
in our modern world. 
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Meeting of the Boston Universalist Club 


George A. Upton 


IFTY members sat down to dinner in the Hotel Bellevue at 

6.30 p. m. on January 10. During the meal Richard Loring, 

one of the members, sang several solos. Mr. Loring has a rich 

baritone voice, and his efforts were much enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. 

Following the dinner the Panel Discussion got under way, 
with Dr. George E. Huntley acting as chairman. In a few open- 
ing remarks Dr. Huntley said that the minister alone or the lay- 
men alone could not do the work of the church, but that it was 
true that ‘‘double harness’ or team work was essential. If the 
minister and laymen work together the church is bound to ac- 
complish something. Dr. Huntley said that the discussion had 
been divided into three sub-topics, as follows: 

“Minister and Standing Committee,’’ Harold Hamilton and 
Dr. G. H. Leining, leaders. ‘‘Minister and Men in Pews,” A. 
Ernest Walters and Rev. Wallace Fiske, leaders. ‘‘Minister 
and Parents,’ J. Theodore Whitney and Dr. Wallace Rose. 

Dr. Huntley announced that no long speeches would be al- 
lowed, that all members were free to ask questions at any time, 
and this procedure was strictly adhered to. 

Harold Hamilton opened the discussion. He felt that re- 
ligious enterprise needs business and that business needs religion. 
That the standing committee should do its work faithfully so 
that the minister may be free to devote his whole time to his 
work, which in itself is a full-time job. The minister should not 
be expected to devote his time to the business affairs of the 
church. 

Here Dr. Leining broke in with the thought that first we 
should decide the place and function of the church and minister. 
That churches should take some action and laymen should show 
more evidence of belief in the church. He felt that the laymen 
should be publicity agents for the church, and make calls for 
other purposes than raising funds, as is so often the case. Here 
Dr. Leining, with his usual modesty, made the statement that he 
felt that 95 percent of the success of the church was with the lay- 
men. Whitney thought that the laymen must be inspired by 
the minister. 

Dr. Leining continued with the thought that our young 
people should be linked more closely to the church. He then 
stated that he felt that business, politics, world affairs, were now 
inseparably entwined and that all must work together. Dr. Rose 
here injected the thought that rotation of standing committee 
members should be adopted in all churches as an aid to a wider 
interested group. Too often the standing committee becomes 
practically a life job. 

Here Dr. Huntley called a halt, and the subject of Ministers 
and Men in the Pews was presented. Mr. Walters opened this by 
expressing the opinion that the minister should create and fos- 
ter co-operation and interest on the part of the laymen by having 
work for large numbers of people to do. The more people work- 
ing the more interested. He thought committee work a great 
place for people to become acquainted, and that the minister 
might have a rotating committee to sit in with him and construc- 
tively criticize sermons and form of service. Here Mr. Fiske said 
that he felt that in some ways the distance between the minister 
and the people in the pews was small, but that there was a big 
gap on the question of social gospel. Laymen say, “Preach the 
Gospel and let social problems alone.’’ To overcome this gap he 
suggested a questionnaire to find out the attitude of laymen 
as to the type of sermon preferred, as to how often they want 
communion, should the minister take an active part in civic af- 
fairs, etc.,—a partnership plan of the laymen meeting with the 
minister to discuss sermons and religion in business, and how this 
can be applied. He thinks this could do wonders to bring min- 
ister and laymen closer. Mr. Fiske feels that a layman should tell 
‘the minister frankly what he thinks of sermons and continue to 
come to church, rather than to remain away and criticize. 


At this point Dr. Huntley stopped the discussion and turned 
to the last sub-topic, Minister and Parents. Dr. Rose came near 
breaking up the meeting at this point. Dr. Leining had been sit- 
ting in front of him, and when the meeting was turned over 
to Dr. Rose and Ted Whitney, he graciously moved off the plat- 
form to allow Dr. Rose a clear view. Dr. Rose said Gus had em- 
barrassed and handicapped him by this move, as his notes had 
been kept on Gus’s head. When the meeting recovered from this 
Dr. Rose proceeded. He said he felt that he could talk from both 
sides of this question. He cited the parent who does everything 
financially for the education, pleasure and health of the child, but 
lets the youngster decide whether he will attend church, church 
school or Y. P. C. U., thus taking care of all sides of life but the 
religious development. Since so many people are indifferent to 
religious training, it is up to the church to show real interest in 
the child and create parent interest through the child. Dr. Rose 
thinks it most important that the minister know the children in 
his church school. 

Here Mr. Whitney broke in with the opinion that the 
church is at fault for lack of co-operation and interest on the part 
of the parent. He thinks that the lay folk look to the minister 
to accomplish this. Personal contact with the minister does 
much to bring the desired results. Dr. Leining thinks that the 
layman should do more toward filling the pews, again stressing 
how much lay effort in this behalf means. Gus thinks the people 
look upon ministers’ efforts to increase attendance as routine, 
but the people sit up and take notice when the layman starts out 
to do this. 

Hamilton brings in the thought that in engineering the sys- 
tem of co-operative training for the technical man is growing 
rapidly. He wonders if some sort of system might not be helpful 
in training our ministers. That is to have them placed in the field 
for actual work during the training period. Dr. Rose agrees 
that this would be helpful and would enable our ministers to do 
better work through having the experience. 

This concluded the Panel Discussion, and the meeting was 
thrown open to all, even though several members of the panel 
were anxious to continue. Dr. Ratcliff asked Mr. Whitney how 
much training he thought the average layman had for church 
work, and where he went for this training. Mr. Whitney spoke 
of several courses in religious education that were possible for 
laymen, several of which he had taken. The good professor 
stated he was asking about church administrative affairs rather 
than religious education. Here Mr. Hamilton said that the 
layman got his training in business, and it was his business 
knowledge and experience that he was expected to take into 
church affairs. (We have a suspicion that John, like the good pro- 
fessor he is, is getting ready to lay out educational courses for our 
laymen.) 

Dr. Leining thinks that if the layman would admit that he 
doesn’t know too much about running the church it might help. 
This brought our good friend Ingham Bicknell to his feet as self- 
appointed counsel for the layman, who he thought needed pro- 
tection. Bicknell spoke of 95 percent of the credit for the success 
of the church having been given to the laymen, and asks why a 
church with the same laymen available will succeed under one 
minister and yet with another minister will slip down very rapidly. 
Mr. Bicknell feels the inspiration comes from the minister. 

Here Dr. Huntley closed the Panel and turned the meeting 
back to President Victor Friend. Mr. Friend expressed his ap- 
preciation of the fine work done by the Panel members, and the 
club members gave them a very enthusiastic round of applause. 
It was a very worth while meeting, and a benefit to all who were 
fortunate enough to be present. 

Several new members were received at this meeting and 
the Rey. Robert Rice was selected to fill the existing vacancy on 
the Executive Committee. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The State of the Union 
Divided We Stand. The Crisis of a 

Frontierless Democracy. Walter Pres- 

cott Webb. (Farrar and_ Rinehart. 

$2.50.) 

Dr. Webb, who is professor of American 
History at the University of Texas, con- 
tends that the Civil War, instead of put- 
ting an end to sectionalism in the United 
States, emphasized it all the more in a 
material way so that it is greater now than 
in 1860. The result is a three-way divi- 
sion into North, South and West, eco- 
nomically, socially, politically, and climat- 
ically. Accordingly, we must anticipate a 
crisis when the people’s government will 
come to grips with powers to determine 
who is sovereign in America. 

Accidents of history and the fortunes 
of war have given the North a greater 
population and superior material re- 
sources, which have resulted in its eco- 
nomic conquest of the South and West. 
Moreover the government itself, preju- 
dicial to the South and West, has conferred 
upon the North a subsidy for business, and 
an annual bonus for patriotism and a 
monopoly of ingenuity, as represented by 
such economic Gold Dust twins as the high 
protective tariff and the Civil War pen- 
sions, and the prevailingly Northern owner- 
ship of most of the important patents. 
Further evidence of the economic hege- 
mony of the North is indicated by the 
fact that the two hundred controlling 
corporations of the country—recent press 
dispatches describe it as sixty controlling 
families—are located there. Thus, prac- 
tically every person in the South and West 
is dependent upon them for a livelihood, 
commanding as they do the forces of the 
industrial revolution. The corporations, 
Dr. Webb insists, constitute a third form 
of government composed of but few in- 
dividuals, confining itself to an economic 
jurisdiction; its development is described 
in a chapter entitled ‘‘The Rise of Amer- 
ica’s Feudal System.”’ 

How and when did the corporations 
acquire this power? When the Supreme 
Court in an interpretation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution in 
1886, defined corporations as persons! 
Hence, the states could no longer regulate 
or punish these bodies, while the Federal 
Government has been compelled to make 
and enforce regulations for their conduct, 
at the same time scrupulously observing 
for the corporations the rights guaranteed 
persons under the Constitution. Thus the 
people and the corporations have struggled 
with one another in “free’’ competition 
behind the constitutional barricade, with 
the result that two hundred artificial 
“persons” already have one-quarter of the 
wealth; 126,000,000 have the rest. The 
tool for extending control over the South 


and West is the machine, patented in the 
North. After carefully considering the 
evidence, Dr. Webb is convinced that it 
puts the laborer out of work and transfers 
the wages he would have received to the 


machine which has become his substitute. 


Hence chronic unemployment. 

Most of us sense a species of crisis in 
this country, but what especially is the 
crisis of a frontierless democracy? The 
period of the American frontier extended 
from 1607 to 1890, when the frontier 
served as a generator of the democratic 
spirit by providing conditions in which 
such abstract attributes as individualism, 
and a semblance of equality and personal 
liberty, grew naturally. Next, it furnished 
the greatest relief fund ever known for the 
unemployed, malcontents and agitators, in 
the form of grants of gold and mineral 
rights and land to individuals, grazing 
rights to cattle-men, and all from the pub- 
lic domain—thereby working most'of them 
over into conservative property-owning 
citizens and relieving the government of 
many problems it must face once the fron- 
tier has vanished. Last, the closing of the 
frontier compelled the government to alter 
its extremely democratic policies with 
regard to many matters, such as immi- 
gration and the conservation of natural 
resources. Contending that American 
democracy was founded on the principle 
of government relief, and that it continued 
to rest on one form or another of relief for 
many classes until 1890, the trouble now, 
says our author, is not that the relief was 
begun in 1988, but that it was stopped for 
some people in 1890 and continued for 
others. Thus Federal pensions reached 
their peak in 1923. Now, with no further 
relief possible from the public domain, 
frontierless democracy operating in the 
face of corporate finance capitalism has to 
face increasing unemployment and poverty. 

What is the way out from the condi- 
tions described? It may be that we have 
substituted new forms of relief for the old 
ones of the frontier. A revolution must be 
one of method rather than of principle—a 
formal recognition that in a frontierless 
democracy bread and votes must go to- 
gether. If de jure government by corpora- 
tions should result, the obligations im- 
posed would pinch the corporate toe, for 
now the corporations rule without re- 
sponsibility. In the present democracy 
they have acquired control without the 
obligations of government, and they are 
effective now in their work because they 
pursue the single purpose of making a 
profit. Internal tariff laws might restore 
opportunity to the South and West under 
the existing conditions, but the idea is 
foreign to our present way of thinking. 

To the author it seems that the North 
cannot long endure, much less prosper, 


while the South and West shrink into de- 
pendencies; the nation itself can last only 
as long as each section performs its part 
without impoverishing the others. Again 
foreign powers capable of taking over 
the industrialized section of the country— 
Boston to Baltimore to Chicago—would 
very shortly rule the whole. Security dic- 
tates a wider distribution of industrial, 
financial and manufacturing cities. The 
hope as to a way out is bright only through 
a sustained and increasing interest of 
people in their government, and the prob- 
lem is to find the secret of sustaining such 
interest. One way is in the application of 
the “good neighbor’ policy at home— 
between the North, and the South, and the 
West. 
N. M. Grier. 


Myerstown, Pa. 
* * 


Light on the Bible 


Archeology and the Bible. By George 
A. Barton. (American Sunday School 
Union. $3.50.) 


- This is the seventh edition of a work 
which has had a steady usefulness and 
frequent revision since 1916. The latest 
discoveries in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and 
in Hittite places have been described, and 
interpretations have been modified as a 
result of the many advances in archeolog- 
ical knowledge. 

One of the most interesting of additions 
since the last edition is the mention of the 
Chester Beatty Papyri, first announced as 
a ‘find’ in 1931. These are part of a Greek 
Bible copied before 250 A. D., making the 
fragments the oldest Biblical manuscript 
known. 

A hundred and thirty-five plates illus- 
trate the text. The author continues (very 
usefully) to maintain his neutrality on 
controversial points, serving in the capacity 
of a recorder of progress and an expositor- 

x - * 


A Guide Book for Young Preachers 


The Fine Art of Preaching. By Andrew 
B. Blackwood. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Dr. Blackwood, who teaches homiletics 
at the Princeton Seminary, offers prac- 
tical advice to the young preacher, basing 
what he has to say on a ‘conservative inter- 
pretation of Christian belief and a con- 
viction that Biblical learning as a science 
and preaching as a fine art should go to- 
gether. 

“A man may milk three hundred cows 
but he should make his own butter. In. 
the preacher’s study that means beginning 
with the text and learning all that one can 
about it in its own background.” The 
pulpit task is that of interpretation, ‘using . 
this truth in meeting the needs of the man 
in the pew.” 

The forcefulness of the chapters of - 
this book will depend on the presence or 
absence of a general rapport between the. 
writer and the reader. , 

H . E. B . S: : 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


Fast approaching are the two dates set 
this year for the American Friendship Pro- 
gram in Universalist schools. They are 
Feb. 6 and 18. On the first, following the 
‘service of worship, envelopes are to be given 
to every pupil, teacher and officer, to be 
returned the next Sunday with the friendly 
offering for Suffolk School. 

Superintendents have been supplied with 
-worship services, a poster, and abundant 
suggestions for making the program a stim- 
culating and profitable experience in every 
Universalist school. Now all that is needed 
is intelligent, enthusiastic co-operation on 
the part of local leadership, and the Amer- 
ican Friendship Program will fulfill some 
of the purposes for which it is planned. 


* * 


THE LAST TWO YEARS AT SUFFOLK 
SCHOOL 


The following report, read at the 
Chicago Convention, gives an idea of the 
-way things are going at the school: 

First a word about the number of boys 
and girls we are reaching at Suffolk School. 
Our enrollment for 1935-36 was 166; the 
average attendance 144. For 1936-37 en- 
rollment was 172 and average attendance 
165. 

Our graduating class numbered five in 
1936, four in 1937. We feel very proud, be- 
cause these boys and girls are all taking 
advantage of opportunities for continued 
education. 

The story of our school here remains 
about the same, that, is “service to others.”’ 
Although, in general, living conditions 
have improved quite a bit the past year, 
it will be some time before we shall be able 
to see the results among the group with 
-~which we work. 

Through you and members of Univer- 
-salist churches and church schools we have 
been able to give general and individual 
aid where it was most needed. Hach year 
brings new cases of interest. 

Our increase in enrollment was made 
possible by donations of clothing and money 
without which some of our boys and girls 
could not have made a decent public ap- 
pearance. We stress one thing in particular, 
and that is cleanliness, regardless of the 
quantity or quality of wearing apparel. 
As a result we have what we deem a re- 
spectable looking group at all times. 

I have found that within this group are 
_a number of diamonds in the rough. It 
is our job to find and polish them. This is 
_a daily task. So far it has proved worth 
‘while, because the results are profitable 
not only to us but to the community. 

We think of our school as one big family, 
and try to make each boy and girl feel at 
home regardless of age, size and grade. 

' The question often arises as to why Jor- 
-dan’s School (as it is commonly called 
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A SHINING PLOUGH THAT 
TURNS A FRUITFUL 
SOIL 


* 
* 
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SS * 
The General Sunday School As- * 
sociation has served the Univer- * 
salist Church for twenty-four years. * 
Like a shining plough, it has * 
turned the soil to make ready fora * 
rich harvest. Seeds scattered in * 
these furrows bring forth many- * 
fold. * 
Thousands of church schoolteach- * 
ers and more thousands of pupils * 
have been touched by its progressive * 
influence. as 
And the work of religious educa- * 
tion is always unfinished. 
* 
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The G. S. S. A. Needs Your 
Help Now! 
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here) has such a large enrollment, with 
the convenience and modern equipment of 
the public schools right at hand. I doubt 
that an» accurate reply could be made, 
but from bits of conversation with parents 
and pupils the general opinion is that the 
teachers have patience with us, mothers 
feel at ease when their children are in the 
school yard, and character building is our 
really great aim. Or you will hear some 
boy or girl say, “The children won’t laugh 
at me because I am large for my grade.” 

These are just a few of the things that 
really go on in our school. We shall en- 
deavor to give assistance and knowledge 
as long as opportunity permits. I could go 
on writing and writing about our work here 
in Suffolk, but I guess I have written 
enough. I am always glad when I can as- 
sist in any way. 

Gratefully yours, 
Annie B. Willis. 


* * 


A NEW BIBLE WORKBOOK 


Schools that have been using so success- 
fully the Junior Bible Workbooks—Old 
Testament, New Testament, Early Bible 
Pioneers, Later Bible Pioneers, and Jesus 
and His Friends, will welcome Jesus the 
Courageous, the new addition to this family 
of junior lesson material. It is the second 
part of the six months’ discussion of Jesus’ 
life and work, prepared by Harold B. Hunt- 
ing and published by Pilgrim Press. 

While it introduces the junior pupil to 
the courageous qualities of Jesus, at the 
same time it helps him apply the principles 
which undergird those qualities to our own 
times and problems. Thus, in discussing 
Stories of the Judgment, we find the lesson 
concluding on this present-day note: ‘‘Read 
in the story at the beginning of this lesson 


what Jesus had to say about judgment. 
Then try writing endings, in the spirit of 
that story, to the sentences below: 1. ‘I 
was a little girl living in a dirty alley in 
New York. I never had enough to eat, 
except one summer when some kind people 
sent me to camp.’ To the kind of people 
who helped her go to camp the Judge will 
say. ...’’ And so the pupil is helped to 
apply Jesus’ teachings to his own world 
and its needs. 

Like the others which have preceded it, 
this is a workbook. The pupils welcome it, 
the teachers are never at a loss as to what 
to do during the class period! Particu- 
larly is this series a boon to those smaller 
schools, or schools that have small classes 
with pupils of differing ages. There is 
much to be done, and, from our experience, 
it is done eagerly. 

Order from your own Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. Pupil’s book, 20 cents a quarter, 
teacher’s guide, 5 cents. 

* * 
BIBLE REVISION TO BE UNDER- 


TAKEN 


The American Standard edition of the 
Bible, which is the official text used in this 
country for many years, will be revised in 
the light of new developments in theo- 
logical scholarship, Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of the Yale Divinity School, chair- 
man of the American Standard Bible com- 
mittee, has announced. 

This committee, composed of noted 
scholars in all parts of the United States, 
was appointed by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, in which forty 
Protestant denominations are represented. 
The revision will be made by Prof. James 
Moffatt of Union Theological Seminary, 
who expects to complete his work within 
five years. 

The King James style will be retained 
throughout, Dr. Weigle said. The project 
to revise the Bible was undertaken five 
years ago, but has been held up because of 
lack of funds. These now have been ob- 
tained.—From The Boston Herald. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the monthly meeting of the Women’s 
Association of the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Miss Andrews spoke to 
the group on “Your Child and Your 
Church.” A special invitation was sent to 
the mothers of church school pupils not 
already identified with the association. 


At a recent meeting of the parents of 
church school pupils at Grace Universalist 
Church, Lowell, Mass., Miss Yates gave 
the talk, emphasizing the importance of 
church and home facing together the re- 
ligious education of youth. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY WITH CHILDREN OF JAPAN 


Thanksgiving—Rice Day, Bean Day, 
Vegetable Day, Fruit Day, for one whole 
week a spirit of busy preparation per- 
vaded the kindergartens. Donations came 
clutched in tired little hands, in the arms 
of little ones carried on the backs of ser- 
vants, on a bicycle—one child in front and 
one in back. The Fuji San of rice grew 
and grew; the lakes of beans spread and 
spread; and the surrounding hills of fruit 
and vegetables outgrew all bounds. The 
truck which the boys had made of the big 
building blocks held sweet potatoes, and 
in the little red carts sent by American 
friends were mounds of Irish potatoes. 
Huge white radishes draped themselves 
in the corners. Brilliant orange Japanese 
and Western carrots hung gracefully over 
the Japanese cabbage. Burdock and lotus 
root added their bit of color in unexpected 
places, while the little round Japanese po- 
tatoes were the care of everybody as they 
rolled and tumbled about from place to 
place as if they could not decide where 
their beauty was most effective. What fun 
the children had in using this new and un- 
usual medium for expressing their ar- 
tistie ability. The joy of service. As the 
weighty problems of whether persimmons 
looked better next to the apples or in great 
splashes of orange in baskets by them- 
selves, and whether the white beans looked 
prettier alone or mixed with the big red 
ones, were decided, everyone sensed the 
thing which we are so prone to forget in 
this busy matter-of-fact world—the beauty 
and wonder of our common everyday 
things. 

The older children, wise in the experience 
of former Thanksgivings, bubbled over 
with the thought that the best was yet to 
come. A goodly number of mothers re- 
sponded to our invitation to come and 
render thanks with us. Then, by the chil- 
dren, mothers and teachers helping, the 
perishables were arranged in baskets and 
were delivered to needy families. . 


On Sunday, at a worship service con- 
ducted by the children themselves, the 
Sunday school children added their offer- 
ings, and the depleted store once more took 
on a new form and beauty. These good 


things in turn were arranged in baskets: 
and boxes by the kindergarten and Sunday 
school teachers, helped by the children, 
and once more we set out on a round of 
sharing. I wish you could have seen those 
baskets! I can load a receptacle with veg- 
etables and fruit and get it to its destina- 
tion, but I never could make of it the ar- 
tistic creation that these beauty-loving 
people can. Somehow under their touch 
it no longer is a donation given and re- 
ceived to keep body and soul together, but 
rather it is a thing of the spirit, easy to give 
and easy to receive. Thus it embodies the 
essence of Thanksgiving. 

Sunday afternoon, when the men had 
come and taken the remaining things to 
a settlement a little farther afield, we sat 
down to reckon up, and found that, like 
the loaves and fishes of old, the offerings of 
our two kindergartens and two Sunday 
schools, blessed by the Father’s love, had 
stretched to encompass about ninety 
families; and that none might be lost, we 
gathered up the fragments of a few sweet 
potatoes, roasted them in the ashes, and 
enjoyed the fellowship of a real communion 
together. 

Ruth G. Downing. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIONEER PERSONALITIES 


All too few of our young people’s groups 
have a knowledge of the history and de- 
velopment of our denomination. The 
Universalist Church has a thrilling story 
behind its organization and growth as a 
liberal religious institution. Our young 
people might well spend some time study- 
ing and discussing some of the early events 
in the life of the Church, as well as some 
of the persons who had a great deal to do 
with the development of our history. 

In this connection we enthusiastically 
recommend the January issue of The Help- 
er, which is devoted entirely to biograph- 
ical sketches of pioneer personalities of 
our Church. The following are included 
in the book: George de Benneville, the 
Beloved Physician; Elhanan Winchester, 
a Prophet Unafraid; Benjamin Rush, 
Physician, Patriot, and Pamphleteer; 
Hosea Ballou, Father of Liberal Theology 
in America; Thomas Whittemore, the 
Christian Warrior; Sylvanus Cobb, the 
Christian Freeman; Adin Ballou, Creator 
of a Christian Commonwealth; Abel C. 
Thomas, Printer, Publisher, Preacher; 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, a Gentleman and a 
Scholar; Ebenezer Fisher, Schoolman of 
the North Country; Caroline A. Soule, 
Our First Foreign Missionary; Mary A. 
Livermore, “America’s Foremost Woman.” 

No mention is made in this writing of 
the history of John Murray and Thomas 
Potter, because the activities of these two 
men are known to all well-informed Uni- 
versalists, but for those who desire to study 


the life of John Murray and his connection 
with Thomas Potter the book “John Mur- 
ray, the Cornerstone,” is an ideal presen- 
tation for youth groups. It is written in a 
very interesting and readable form, and 
will be sent without charge, upon request 
to the Universalist Publishing House. 
(Please enclose 10 cents for mailing charge.) 


* * 


SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS IN 
DOWNTOWN BOSTON 


“If I Had but One Sermon to Preach: 
Six Messages on Liberal Religion,” wil} 
be the general theme of a special series of 
six Sunday evening services in downtown 
Boston beginning January 23 at 7.45 
o'clock. The services will be held at the 
Arlington Street Church, and are spon- 
sored by the Interchurch Council of the 
Arlington Street Church, King’s Chapel, 
and the First Church in Boston, with the 
co-operation of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Student Council of Greater Boston and 
the Ministry to Students, the Boston Uni- 
tarian Student Committee, and the Great- 
er Boston Federation of Y. P. R. U. 

Although suggested by students, these 
are not young people’s services, but are 
open to the general public. It is felt that 
they will meet a real need in the liberal 
church life of Boston, and will attract 
many who would like to attend a lib- 
eral Sunday evening service. It is also 
hoped by the committee in charge that the 
six messages given on liberal religion wil) — 
be heard by many others. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


ERVICES at Andover are being held in 
the homes, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rich- 
ardson, Mr. and Mrs. George Richardson 
and Rey. and Mrs. H. A. Farrar being re- 
cent hosts. 

Rey. L. G. Williams preached at Barre 
Dee. 12 on “Substitutes for the Puritan 
Sabbath.” A pageant of his was presented 
by Boy Scouts in Waitsfield. Dr. F. M. 
Lynde spoke to the Men’s Forum, Dec. 12, 
on “Fascism or Democracy in the Church.” 
President and Mrs. R. S. Pitkin and 
others attended the annual meeting of 
the New England Junior College Council 
and the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in Boston, 
Dee. 2 and 8. Dr. Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt, president of Vermont Junior Col- 
lege, was the chapel speaker, Dec. 7, at 
Goddard. Mrs. Pitkin was hostess re- 
cently to the Montpelier-Barre branch 
of the American Association of University 
Women. Dec. 8 she entertained the Uni- 
versalist Guild, when dolls were dressed 
for the Santa Claus Club. The Boy Scouts 
presented one of Mr. Williams’ tableaux, 
Dec. 11, at the armory, during the first 
annual Boy Scout Circus of the Granite 
District of the Long Trail Council of Ver- 
mont. Mrs. James G. Pirie and Mrs. 
James R. Mackay, of the Ladies’ Union, 
had charge of the successful Christmas 
bazaar, Dec. 9 and 10. A beautiful vesper 
service of Christmas carols was given at 
the church, Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12, 
by the Goddard glee club and choir. 
They carried old-fashioned lanterns and 
wore costumes appropriate to carolers. 
Groups sang German, French, English and 
American songs, dressed in the different 
costumes. The Convention Superinten- 
dent attended another meeting of the State 
Preaching Mission Committee, Dec. 20, at 
the Congregational church here. 

Rey. William C. Adams, retired Presby- 
terian minister residing at Bellows Falls, 
assists Rev. H. M. Campbell occasionally. 
His poems have appeared in Driftwind. 
Rev. F. H. Miller read the scriptures and 
offered prayer at the sacred song service 
Sunday evening, Dec. 12. Miss Katherine 
Kelley was one of two to supervise the 
State Y. W. C. A. Christmas wrapping 
Dec. 28, at Burlington headquarters. 
George Jewett, of Northeastern College in 
Boston, was at the dinner to Dr. Etz in 
Boston Dec. 18. The World Friendship 
Circle met with Mrs. Ernest Dean Dec. 
15. Miss Georgene E. Bowen has been 
appointed general assistant at Hull House, 
Chicago. Two attempts have been made 
to get her services in this state. 

The men’s choir of fourteen voices at 
Bethel gave the sacred cantata “The Mu- 
sie of Bethlehem,”’ Dec. 19. The Sunday 
school presented a pageant Dec. 24. 

“When the Christ-Child Came,” a 


Christmas cantata, was sung by the Brat- 
tleboro choir, Sunday evening, Dec. 26, 
with Ernest Eames as director. The solo- 
ists were Leland O. Covey, Mrs. Elroy 
Hewitt, Miss Martha Holland and Miss 
Agnes Murray. Mrs. Helen C. Brasor was 
organist. The offering was for the Asso- 
ciated Charities. It was the first of six 
Sunday evening services planned by Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt. An all day meeting of the 
Mission Circle, at the parish house, Dec. 
16, did sewing, and tied two quilts, and, 
after a dinner in charge of the president, 
Mrs. F. C. Sargent, there was a talk by 
Miss E. Eliza Sessions, financial repre- 
sentative of Kurn Hattin Home, with pic- 
tures of that Home and Warner Home, 
and ten dollars was voted to that work. 
Rey. S. E. Myer and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Holmes were elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, 
Dec. 20, Dr. P. K. French and Dr. Sam 
Sparhawk on list of attending physicians 
and specialists. Senator A. H. Heininger 
gave an address on “The Labor Situation”’ 
to the Channing Club, Sunday evening, 
Dec. 5, and the Baptist young people were 
guests Dec. 12. Mr. Heininger spoke 
Dec. 30 at a state conference of field 
workers and probation and parole officers 
of the public welfare department at Mont- 
pelier. Miss Ida E. Metz directed the 
camdlelighting service Dec. 19, and Mrs. 


Allen Shufelt was organist. The church 
school gave the pageant, ‘‘Christmas 
Everywhere,’ Dec. 23. Rev. C. P. Han- 


son preached at Colchester, Dec. 5 and 12. 
Prof. E. O. Herreid spoke to the Baptist 
Brotherhood Dec. 14 on “Dairy Manu- 
facturing.”’ Miss Kathryn M. Heinrich 
spoke recently to the Women’s Alliance on 
“India.” Mrs. Howard A. Allen was chair- 
man of the Christmas sale and supper 
Dec. 3. Field Secretary Howe, of the 
National Laymen’s League, spoke to the 
men Dec. 16. 

The annual candlelight song service was 
held Dec. 24 at Cavendish. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary joined the P. T. A., and the 
Helping Hand Class and Sunday school of 
the Baptist church, in planning the com- 
munity Christmas party Dec. 17, Mrs. 
W. H. Butler and Miss Fanny Bacon as- 
sisting. Mrs. Butler had a poem on “De- 
cember Beauty’ in the Rutland Daily 
Herald Dec. 20, and she gave the Christ- 
mas story at the Cavendish Chapter, 
D. A. R., Proctorsville. Both Cavendish 
churches rang their bells on Christmas 
day morning from 8 to 8.15 o’clock, in co- 
operation with suggestion from Dr. L. W. 
Coons and our Massachusetts Conven- 
tion. Some churches have no bells and a 
number have not reported, but we already 
know that our churches in many places 
carried out this recommendation: Chester, 
Derby Line, East Calais, Guilford Center, 


Huntingville, Que., Morrisville, where 
other churches co-operated, North Hatley, 
Que., North Montpelier, Richmond, Spring- 
field, Stowe, Wilmington, where Baptist 
and Congregational churches also cele- 
brated, and Woodstock. 

The church of Chester lost a very valu- 
able worker in the death there, Nov. 8, 
1937, of Mrs. Percy E. Heald. She was 
born at Chester, Oct. 17, 1885, daughter 
of Winfield S. and Alice Ellen Richardson. 
The funeral was held Nov. 10, Rev. F. H. 
Miller, the Convention Superintendent and 
Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst attending. Mrs. 
Heald was a teacher in the Sunday school, 
organist at the church service, and given 
to many good works. 

The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher Dec. 26 at Concord on ‘‘What’s in 
the Name?” visited the church school, 
spoke to the young people’s meeting and 
held a conference? with the official board. 
He reported favorably on the application 
for one year’s fellowship from Rev. David 
Crockett, local minister, who conducted 
the service. Mr. Crockett is a native of 
Medford, Mass., graduate of Tufts in 
1919, and his wife, Mrs. Ruth Cole Crock- 
ett, was graduated from Jackson in 1919. 
They were married at Goddard Chapel by 
Dean L. S. McCollester. He was gradu- 
ated from Andover Seminary in 1922. 
His churches have been Congregational, 
Saylesville, R. I., Medway and West Med- 
way, Mass., Pierre, S. D., and Ottumwa, 
Iowa. In his letter to the Convention Sec- 
retary he said: ‘‘I will seek to co-operate 
with you in the work of the Kingdom. I 
will value every opportunity for fellowship 
with you and others of your denomination.”’ 
He is also minister of the Congregational 
church at East St. Johnsbury. 

A Christmas vesper service was held at 
Derby Line by Rev. E. L. Conklin. The 
little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Bacon was christened at a special service, 
Nov. 21. 

Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 12, was 
observed at Hast Calais by the Conven- 
tion Superintendent, the main discourse 
being on ‘Jesus and the Organization of 
Individuality.’’ Dec. 19 he spoke on “The 
Light and Lights of Christmas.”” He wasa 
guest at the Christmas bazaar of the Green 
Mountain Club, Dee. 11. The collections 
of the Sunday school were voted Dec. 19, 
to the Episcopal Church Mission for Help, 
at Rock Point, Burlington, where Elizabeth 
Carley Dana of this town is being edu- 
cated, and to the Vermont Children’s Aid 
Society. The school Christmas and com- 
munity tree program came on Dec. 23, 
and George Coffrin received a prize for 
two years’ perfect attendance. Miss Mar- 
garet Knight spoke on library work at the 
Green Mountain Community Club re- 
cently. 

The Convention Superintendent re- 
sponded to the invitation of Rev. David 
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Crockett and preached Dec. 26 in the. 


Congregational church at East St. Johns- 
bury. Mr. Crockett said the discourse was 
about the best presentation of Congrega- 
tionalism he had ever heard, and why not? 
The speaker is a descendant of the founder 
of CONE raat ras the Pilgrim deasler 
Robinson: 

Rev. W. M. Forkell aitdchee at the 
Christmas service Dec. 26 in Felchville, and 
the Hartland choir sang. - 

Rev. W. C. Harvey preached at Gays- 
- ville Dec. 5 and 19, and the Christmas ex- 
ercises were held Dec. 24. 

The community Christmas tree at Glover 
was held Dec. 28, with a social hour and 
refreshments by the Women’s Union: 
Rev. John W. Starie gave a paper Dec: 20 
at Irasburg, at the Stanstead and Vicinity 
Ministerial Association. 

A “Layman’s Warning to the Clergy” 
was the subject of the second sermon on 
“The Morals of Jesus,’ by Rev. D. T: 
Yoder ‘at Montpelier Dec. 12. He spoke 
Nov. 10 to the Twin Valley School of Re- 
ligious Education in Plainfield. A chil- 
dren’s service was held Dec. 26, with a 
pageant “The Street of Hearts,” and twen- 
ty-five children from Jones Brook were 
guests. The carol singing and Christmas 
party of the Women’s Alliance made con- 
tributions to the Christmas fund and to 
the children’s annual Christmas party. 
H. Weston Howe, national field secretary, 
spoke to the Laymen’s League, Dec. 15. 
The Ministers’ Monday Club of Central 
Vermont met at the church Dec. 6, and 
went thence to the county jail and heard a 
forum talk by the sheriff. Timothy R. 
Merrill, who was sixty years town and 
city clerk and treasurer, died Sept. 24, 
1937. He was born here Dec. 16, 1858, 
son of Timothy Robinson and Elizabeth 
Hane Boutwell Merrill. He was leader of 
the Montpelier band fifty-two years, an 
orchestra leader who had sometimes con- 
ducted Sousa’s band, and led the U. S. 
Navy band. City Council resolutions 
and newspaper comments showed great 
public esteem. 

Rev. W. J. Metz preached Dec. 19, at 
Morrisville, on “The Message of the 
Manger,” and in the evening there was a 
Christmas cantata. There was a candle- 
lighting service Christmas eve. The con- 
gregation united in an interdenominational 
service at the Methodist church Sunday 
evening, Dec. 12. 

Rev. G. H. Howes of Northfield was 
host to the Conversational Club recently. 
The Christmas party for the church school 
was held Dec. 22. The Christmas rainbow 
bazaar of the Ladies’ Aid was Dee. 1 and 2. 

After the candlelight vesper service 
Dec. 19, tea was served in the vestry at 
North Hatley, Que. Rev. R. L. Weis 
awarded ten books to pupils having highest 
attendance records. Mr. Weis lectured 
Dec. 3, at the Women’s Institute, Ayer’s 
Cliff, Que., on “The History of Christmas 
Carols.” 


_ Mrs. Rosa Belle (Hollister) Coburn died . 
Aug. 28, 1937, at her Twin Elms Farm 


home, East Montpelier. .She was the 
widow of Judge Lewis D. Coburn, who 
died March 14, 1936. She was born at 
North Montpelier, March 29, 1868, the 
daughter of Martin and Sophia’ (Davis) 
Hollister. She was the mother of Con- 
vention Trustees Carroll L. Coburn. She 
had been’ a teacher at Barre and East 
Montpelier, taught long in the Sunday 
school at North Montpelier, where she 
and her husband were officers and-leaders 
for many years, was an officer in the 
Ladies’ Circle, president of the P. T. A. 
and an active member of the 0. E.S. 

The -Convention -Superintendent  lec- 
tured on “Jesus and the Art of Teaching,” 
Dec. 8, at the Twin Valley School of Re- 
ligious Education, in Grace Methodist 
Church, Plainfield: -Mrs. Marjorie Martin 
Johnson was teacher of an adult class on 
“Trends in Education.”” Rev. W. J. 
Coates was one of the leaders. 

At Rutland, Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst 
preached recently on “The Value of 
Heresy.’”’ The Sunday school and Young 
People’s committee put on a candlelight 
service Dec. 19. The service, ““A Great 
Light,’’ was given by the school Dec. 19, 
and the Christmas tree social was held 
Dec. 21. Mr. Parkhurst has held several 
Sunday evening services. Cola J. Cleve- 
land gave an illustrated lecture Dec. 5 
for the young people, on the Yellowstone 
National Park. Mrs. Bertha B. Stratton 
is recovering from an illness of several 
months. Miss Helen Koltonski, superin- 
tendent of the Riverside Reformatory for 
Women, spoke to the Home Study Club 
Dec. 6. 

Three children were christened at St. 
Johnsbury Dec. 19, and there was a candle- 
light service in the afternoon, a children’s 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., celebrated on Jan. 16 the tenth an- 
niversary of his present pastorate, and took 
as the subject of his sermon, “If I Had Only 
One Sermon to Preach.” 


Judge Robert W. Hill, Ira Rich Kent and 
Mrs. Frank Dewick, acting as a committee 
of the Tufts College trustees, have issued a 
beautiful bulletin, well illustrated, in 
memory of John Albert Cousens, sixth 
president of Tufts College. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York State 
Superintendent, preached at the Church 
of Our Father, Brooklyn, Jan. 9, and at- 
tended the Liberal Ministers’ Club meet- 
ing Jan. 10 with Dr. F. 0. Hall and Mr. 
Greenway. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, Prof. John Ratcliff, 
Miss Esther Richardson, Mrs. Ezra Wood, 
Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, Wm. E. Gardner, Rev. 


program and a nativity play by the older 
members. The Universalist Club met 
at the Woodbury Building Dec. 29. Rev. 
T. W.: Horsfield spoke. to the Knights of 
Columbus Dec. 8. 

Rev. F: pi Miller of Springfield has had 
the experience ‘of eight’ Congregational 
youths, one Episcopalian and- nine Univer= 
salists, asking him to organize a ‘young 
people’s society to meet in his: church. 
The Unity Fellowship’ is the result, with 
those eighteen to start with, Ronald (ge 
being president. 

The Convention Supbrititendant: was the 
preacher at Stockbridge ' sep after- 
noons, Dee.5 and 19. | - 

Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt preached at Venda 
through November and Dee. 12, and: Rev: 
E. P: Wood on Dee. 5.- 

Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, “Waterbury; 
member of our Convention Church unit, 
chaplain at Camp Charles M. Smith 
CCC, has accepted the call to the ministry 
of the First Parish Church, - Unitarian, 
Scituate, Mass., where he took up his work 
Dec. 19. ‘Mr. Sanford has been very ba ai 
in our Convention work. 

Dr. F. M. Bissell, Dorchester, Misa 
came to Wilmington to officiate at the 
funeral, Dec. 20, of Forrest Gaylord Stone, 
who died here Dec. 17. He was born in 
Halifax, May 28, 1900, son of Newton G. 
and Elgie (Goodnow) Stone. Social Lodge; 
F. & A. M., attended in a body. Miss 
Katharine Kelley, of the Vermont Y. W. 
C. A., was the leader of the Older Girls’ 
Conference held at the Baptist church, 
Dec. 11. 

D. and Mrs. S. B. Snow, Chicago, were 
holiday guests of their daughter, Mrs. 
Roger Mahr and Mr. Mahr, at Windsor. 
Rev. F. P. Daniels was the armistice anni- 
versary speaker at Hartland, Nov. 7. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, and Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, met at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Jan. 13-14, to plan united work for 
the Universalist Church. This group forms 
the Council of Executives. 


Nicholas R. Guilbert, moderator of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
writes us that the Messiah Universalist 
Home in that city has received a bequest 
of $50,000 under the will of Miss Laura 
Allen, a lifelong Universalist, who died 
in December. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke at 
the noon meeting of the Pullman Mission 
in Lynn, Jan. 10, and at the annual meeting 
of the Fitchburg parish that night. He 
addressed the men’s club of the Universal- 
ist church of Cambridge Jan. 12 and 
preached in Provincetown Jan. 16. 


Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, according to the 
Empire State Universalist, began work 
Jan. 1 as pastor of our churches in Gal- 
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veston and Salem, and Rev. Edward C. 
Downey of Cortland, N. Y., was elected 
president of the Cortland County Minis- 
terial Association. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
Prof. John Ratcliff, Rev. Ben B. Hersey, 
Mrs. G. H. Ball, and Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, members of the International 
Church Extension Board, were in session 
at Universalist Headquarters Jan. 13. 
Rev. F. B. Chatterton, the chairman, was 
detained by a funeral. 


Rev. Howard B. Bard has been minister 
of the Unitarian church in San Diego, 
Calif., for twenty-five years, and the 
church is celebrating the anniversary 
through the month of January. Before 
going to San Diego Mr. Bard was minister 
of the Universalist church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., officiated at 
the funeral of Mrs. Rowland G. Freeman 
in New York City, Jan. 10. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Hadley are to be 
given an informal reception by the Ladies’ 
Circle of the Peabody, Mass., church on 
Friday evening, Jan. 28, to which former 
parishioners and neighboring Universalists 
are cordially invited. 


California 


Los Angeles—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. A down-town Universalist 
Club is being organized to meet at noon 
twice a month for lunch, an address, dis- 
cussion and fellowship. All Universalists 
of ‘Southern California, and visitors, are 
cordially invited. Suggested in Dr. 
Shepard’s annual report, the plan was im- 
mediately accepted, and a group of men 
and women formed as a nucleus. The 
name of the new organization is ‘‘Univer- 
sal Fellowship.” 


Connecticut 


Stamford.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. Plans are being made for the ob- 
servance of Enlistment Month. The 
young people will conduct the service on 
the first Sunday of the month. By using 
parish calling committees this program will 
be made to build up the Lenten work. 
The Christmas program included a candle- 
light service, in which the minister and 
choir of the African Methodist Church 
participated. The attendance on Christ- 
mas Sunday was the highest of the present 
pastorate. The Christmas offering was 
also the highest received under the term 
of the present minister. The recent ac- 
tivities of the Ladies’ Aid included the 
presentation service of the Christmas 
Stockings for the work at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. The Ladies’ Aid have paid 
about half of their pledge toward the 
support of the local church. In December 
Mr. Lumsden spoke to the women of the 
Bridgeport church concerning the work 
at the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Children. He has been asked to repeat the 


lecture before the Bridgeport Rotary 
Club. At the annual meeting of the Stam- 
ford Ministers’ League, Mr. Lumsden was 
elected president for 1988. Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons preached on the morning of 
Jan. 9. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the parish 
was held Tuesday evening, Jan. 11. 
Seventy people enjoyed a supper served at 
6 o’clock, preceding the meeting. Reports 
showed a successful year in every respect. 
There was increased church attendance, 
with seventy-one scholars enrolled in Sun- 
day school, of whom thirty-seven were 
honor pupils for the year. There has been 
an average attendance of more than fifty. 
The financial condition of the parish and 
all auxiliaries is excellent, with bills paid 
and balance in each treasury. Seven new 
members have united with the parish. The 
increased interest in the church work is due 
in part to the Glad Hand Class, composed 
of a group of young married women meet- 
ing every Tuesday evening at the home of 
the pastor. A business meeting is held, fol- 
lowed by an hour of Bible study. Re- 
freshments are served and games are en- 
joyed. Every member is ready and willing 
to work for the church in every possible 
way. Although a small country church, 
West Paris has been on the honor roll in 
paying its quota, both state and national. 
A delegate has been sent every year to 
Ferry Beach Sunday School Institute. 
The minister also attends this summer 
school. For nearly sixteen years Miss 
Forbes has worked with this loyal people. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell, D. D., pastor. Dec. 1 and 2 the an- 
nual sale and suppers were held. The 
turkey supper served to over 200 people 
was asuccess financially and socially, as was 
the cafeteria the second night. The sale 
was under the auspices of the Women’s 
Benevolent Society assisted by adult 
classes of the church. The children in the 
beginners’ department held their annual 
Christmas party in the church vestry one 
afternoon. The Young People’s Fellowship 
sponsored a Christmas eve midnight ser- 
vice of worship featuring the drama ‘“The 
Dust of the Road,” from eleven to twelve 
p.m. Music by the organist and also the 
church school trio, and a soloist, added 
much to the charm of the service, which 
was concluded with the lighting of candles. 
There was a very good attendance. The 
Young People’s Fellowship had a splash 
party Saturday afternoon and painted the 
kindergarten furniture. 

North Adams.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. On Monday evening, Jan. 10, 
about 125 members and friends sat down 
to a turkey dinner, the gift of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. After the dinner and a few 
minutes of music and general good fellow- 
ship, the annual meeting of the church was 


called to order by the moderator, George 
Clarence Hadley. Reports showed the 
church in sound financial condition and 
growing in strength physically and spirit- 
ually. During the past year extensive 
repairs have been made to the building, 
and a memorial organ has been installed. 
The report of the pastor showed many ad- 
dresses and sermons in other pulpits and 
meeting places, as well as helpful service 
to those in trouble outside his own parish. 
The church is represented on the Board of 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention by George H. Bedford. The 
church was host to the Community School 
of Christian Education at its recent ses- 
sion, and was represented on its faculty, 
official and student bodies. The officers 
elected are: Moderator, George Clarence 
Hadley, Senior; clerk, Miss Faith W. Car- 
ley; collector, George H. Bedford; treasurer, 
Rufus L. Brown; three members-at-large on 
the Executive Board, Paul C. Wilson, Fred 
Timoney, and Y. Herbert Gordon; three 
members-at-large on the Church Council, 
Mrs. Dennis Hoxie, Miss Bertha L. Wilson, 
Mrs. Percy Kingsley.; two deacons for 
term of two years, Dr. M. M. Brown, 
Donald S. Warner; delegates to the State 
Convention, Mrs. G. C. Hadley, Mrs. G. H. 
Bedford, Dr. M. M. Brown; nominating 
committee, A. C. Hadley, Mrs. Clara 
Carley, and Mrs. Harry Walker. 

Provinecetown.—Rev. Carleton M. Fish- 
er, pastor. During the first three weeks 
of January the minister has had his 
annual vacation. This is a church which 
has its greatest activities in the summer, 
and the minister gets no respite at the 
time most parsons are vacationing. Sun- 
day morning preachers, sent by the State 
Superintendent during Mr. Fisher’s ab- 
sence, were: Rev. C. H. Emmons on Jan. 2, 
Dr. C. R. Skinner on Jan. 9,and Rev. E. H. 
Lalone on Jan. 16. Three Pleasant Sun- 
day Evening services have been held. On 
Jan. 2 the speaker was Mr. Booker, a 
fighting Quaker, who had for his subject 
“Why War?” On Jan. 9 the librarian of 
the Provincetown library was the speaker, 
and on Jan.16 Robert S. Atkins, a Province- 
town “‘boy,”’ long a principal in the Boston 
schools, spoke on ‘‘How about Our 
Schools?” 

Melrose.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. On Jan. 9 Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
Director of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations at Williams College, was the 
preacher. In the evening he addressed a 
mass meeting of all the young people’s 
groups of the churches of the city, at the 
First Methodist Church, on the subject, 
“The Shape of Things to Come in Or- 
ganized Religion.’’ The treasurer’s annual 
report shows an income of $7,200 this year 
as compared with $6,621 in 1936. Al- 
though still showing a small deficit, the 
figures indicate improvement in the finan- 
cial condition. The annual meeting was 
held on Tuesday, Jan. 11. This was pre- 
ceded by a supper served under the di- 
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rection of Mrs. Herbert Wright. Mr. 
Nichols announces his sermon topic for 
Jan. 23, “The Abundant Life,’ and for 
Jan. 30 “Universalism as Expressed in Its 
Five Principles.” 
_ Lynn.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., pastor. On Jan. 9 Dr. Rose com- 
pleted his tenth year as pastor of this 
church. During this decade he has re- 
ceived 332 members into the church, has 
married 112 couples, has christened 144 
children, and has conducted 317 funerals. 
Strangers Sunday, Jan. 9, turned out to 
be a fine success, the congregation num- 
bering 363, representing approximately 
125 attendants over normal. 
Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. 
D., pastor. The average congregation for 
1937 was five larger than in 19386. On 
Christmas Sunday 290 were present at 
the service. : The annual parish supper was 
served on Jan. 10. An interesting program 
was presented, with Rev. Ernest A. Whit- 
nall of the Riverside Congregational 
Church and Rev. John Nicol Mark of the 
First Unitarian Church, Arlington, as 
special speakers. Representatives of the 
local church also spoke, and the quartet, 
under the direction of Dr. Farquhar, gave 
several selections. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. At the annual church meeting the 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
balance of about $100. The Woman’s 
League has earned over $1,230 the past 
year. No red ink was required by the 
other organizations. The pastor reported 
fifty-three sermons and addresses de- 
livered in 1937, five members added to the 
church, nine children christened and 639 
parish calls made. The young people were 
congratulated when it was reported that 
the League of Youth (Y. P. C. U.) sent two 
automobile loads of members to the Con- 
cord Get-together, and again to the state 
Y. P. C. U. Convention, and that five 
young people and three adults attended 
the summer institutes at Ferry Beach. 
At Christmas the church school presented 
the playlet, “The Guest of the House,” 
and the League of Youth sponsored a Sun- 
day evening candlelighting service. The 
Leagaide furnished gifts for the children’s 
Christmas tree. The auxiliaries have an- 
nounced ambitious plans for the coming 
months, beginning with a ‘““White Elephant 
Party’’ of the Leagaide Jan. 19, and a 
public supper served by the League of 
Youth Feb. 9 as a part of the observance 
of Young People’s Week. Enlistment 
Month will be observed, opening with 
Young People’s Sunday, when the morn- 
ing service will be conducted by five mem- 
bers of the League of Youth, with short 
addresses by Miss Margaret Bailey and 
Raymond Clough and music by the junior 
choir. Three young people attended the 
New England Get-together of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Concord Jan. 8-9. On Sunday, 


Jan. 2, public recognition of the eightieth 
birthday of Mrs. Mary Dole Randall, who 
is widely known as “Mother Randall,’”’ was 
made. She was one of the founders of the 
local church, and is still one of the most 
active workers and the inspiration of most 
of the good work that is done. 

Dover.—Rev. Edwin H. Noble, pastor. 
Reports at the recent annual meeting 
showed affairs in excellent condition. A 
substantial increase in salary was voted to 
the minister. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, J. Edward Richard- 
son; clerk, Mrs. Minnie O. Trickey; treas- 
urer, Thomas J. Bell; collector, Harlan 
Owen; assistant collector, Mrs. Grace 
Hayden; trustees, Herbert Waldron, Mrs. 
Ellen D. Rounds, Arthur Osbon, Mrs. A. T. 
Spaulding, Albert Richardson; music com- 
mittee, Miss Minnie Eaton, Mrs. Herbert 
Waldron, Mrs. Grace Hayden; nominating 
committee, Mrs. Arthur Osbon, Mrs. 
Grace Hayden, Fred Webber; auditors, 
Herbert Waldron, Willis Hayden, Fred 
Webber; house committee, J. Edward 
Richardson, Arthur Osbon, Lester Gra- 
ham. Mrs. Ellen D. Rounds tendered 
her resignation as collector after forty-three 
years of faithfulservice. She is now ninety- 
six years old, and has performed the duties 
of this office for nearly half a century. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor, Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. On 
Sunday, Jan. 2, Dr. Hall received three 
new members into the church. On the 
following Friday at the annual church or- 
ganization meeting plans were discussed 
for celebrating the centenary of the church 
next November. The Committee for 
Sunday Nights opened the second half of 
their program on Sunday, Jan. 9, when 
Dr. Walter Langsam of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a recognized authority upon con- 
temporary international affairs, spoke on, 
“This Mess We're In.” Among _ the 
seventy odd guests was Dr. F. C. Leining, 
New York State Superintendent. On 
Sunday night, Jan. 23, Prof. Peter Y. 
Shih of Nanking University will be the 
speaker and his subject will be ‘China 
Speaks!” 

Ohio 

Cincinnati.—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor. 
Eight members were received into the 
church during December, and a new class 
is forming for January. Three children 
were christened, one of them at the Christ- 
mas service. After one hundred and ten 
years of “non-inclusion,”’ the Universalist 
minister was recently invited to member- 
ship in the Walnut Hills Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. A delegation of fifteen, repre- 
senting the official family of the church, 
attended a dinner meeting of the Protes- 
tant churches on Jan. 8. The occasion 
was designed to serve as a welcome to five 
ministers who have come to the “hill-top” 
during the past year. Officers of the as- 


sociation expressed themselves as willing 
to make any recognition desired in wel- 
coming the Universalists, but felt em- 
barrassment in the fact that the Univer- 
salist church is senior in point of age in re- 
ligious service to the community. The 
logical solution was found in making no 
special ado in the event which made actual 
“what long should have been.’”’ Com- 
menting upon the action of the neighbor- 
hood group, an official of the Federation 
of Churches wrote to Mr. Olson, “I shall 
not be satisfied until a similar invitation 
has been extended to you from the Federa- 
tion of Churches.” January first marked 
the beginning of the sixth year of the 
present pastorate, and the opening of the 
one hundred and eleventh year of the 
First Universalist Society in Cincinnati. 
At the close of the service on Jan. 2, the 
trustees and superintendent of the church 
school joined Mr. and Mrs. Olson in an in- 
formal reception. Souvenirs of the day 
were presented in the form of calendars 
bearing a picture of the church building. 

Kent.—Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, pastor. 
A cast of thirty-five presented the pageant, 
“Let There Be Light,’ published by the 
General Sunday School Association two or 
three years ago, in the church auditorium 
the Sunday evening before Christmas. 
The pageant was directed by Mrs. C. A. 
Hallenbeck. Mrs. Calvin Johnson assisted 
with costumes, Harold Bechtle with light- 
ing effects, and Mrs. Hale Myers was solo- 
ist. A large and appreciative audience, 
both of the parish and community, at- 
tended. A Christmas Family Night party 
was held in the social rooms of the church 
Thursday evening before Christmas. A 
covered dish supper was served, after 
which there was a program consisting of 
Christmas music and stunts. Santa 
Claus paid his annual visit to the members 
of the church school. The Clara Barton 
Guild presented the pastor and his wife 
with two large baskets of fruit. The 
church gave Mrs. Hallenbeck a General 
Electric automatic roaster and cooker. 
A junior girls’ club, called the Silver Stars, 
has recently been formed. It meets once 
a week for a social program, which is cor- 
related to the work of the junior depart- 
ment of the church school. Membership. 
in the club is contingent upon member- 
ship in a class in the church school. The 
Murray Club—a liberal youth fellowship— 
has just been formed. It will take the 
place of the Y. P. C. U., but will not func- 
tion as such. The club is largely made up 
of students of the local State University,, 
both members of the parish and non-resi- 
dent students. It will serve as a point of 
contact for students of Universalist and 
Unitarian churches at the university and 
will do missionary work in the name of 
liberal religion among the student body. 
Officers of the W. U. M. A. were elected 
Wednesday, Jan. 5, as follows: President, 
Mrs. W. W.: Warner; vice-president, Mrs. 
Bertha Rhodes; secretary, Miss Viola L. 
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Twitchell; treasurer, Mrs. Byron Fessen- 
den. Mrs. Mary Bechtle, the president, 
gave a review of the past year’s work in 
original poetry. Following a program of 
readings and music refreshments were 
served. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Reyv. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. ‘Homecoming Sunday” was 
‘marked by the largest congregation for a 
similar service for the past ten years. The 
annual bazaar of the Women’s Alliance in 
November proved a success both finan- 
cially and socially. Minstrel shows in Oc- 
tober and November, presented by the 
Mr. and Mrs. Club and by the Junior 
Choir Club respectively, drew large au- 
diences. Christmas decorations of the 
church house were in charge of the Y. P. 
C. U. Christmas Sunday brought out 
unusually large congregations, both morn- 
ing and afternoon. The annual candle- 
lighting service at twilight filled the audi- 
torium. This service was preceded by the 
Christmas play, ““Why the Chimes Rang,” 
presented by a group of Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers. At the New Year’s communion ser- 
vice Jan. 2, three new members were re- 
ceived into the church. The third birth- 
day party of the Mr. and Mrs. Club on 
Jan.12 was featured by a banquet, attended 
by almost the entire membership of this 
organization, which, last year, presented 
the church with a fine grand piano, and 
has recently provided the church office 
with a new ‘“Speed-o-print’”’ duplicator. 
The Clara Barton Guild has, during the 
fall, sold nearly two hundred pounds of 
the justly famous pecans from our Camp 
Hill, Ala., Universalist church. New 
departments of the church school are the 
Junior Church and the Universalist Cru- 
saders. The minister recently addressed 
the annual gentlemen’s night of the 
Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian church 
in Mendon, Mass., on the unique subject, 
_ “Successful personal participation in three 
Western cyclones.’’ He has been invited 
to address the Men’s Club of the North 
Attleboro Universalist church, Jan. 27, 
on ‘‘Consumers Co-operatives in America 
and Abroad.”’ Feb. 11 he is to speak on 
“Keeping Faith with the Founders,” for 
the Uxbridge, Mass., Chapter, D. A. R. 
This will mark his third appearance be- 
fore that body in recent years. 

* * 


REV. J. HOMER GLEASON 
INSTALLED 


On Sunday, Dec. 12, 1937, at 7.30 p. m., 
an impressive installation service was held 
in the Woodstock, Ohio, church, when Rev. 
R. Homer Gleason was installed as the 
pastor. A group of high school students 
had decorated the church with evergreens 
and candles. Special music was provided 
by Mrs. Ward Spain of North Lewisburg, 
who sang a beautiful contralto solo, and 
by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, who played a 
violin solo. Rev. Wm. G. Schneider, 


minister of the North Olmsted church, 
read the scripture lesson and offered prayer, 
and conducted the act of installation. 
Mr. Gehr, minister. of the Columbus 
church, gave the charge to the minister 
and the charge to the people. Dr. George 
Cross Baner, of Akron, preached the ser- 
mon. The church was well filled, this be- 
ing the first time such a service had been 
conducted there. Following the installa- 
tion, a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Glea- 
son was held in the church parlors, in 
charge of the ladies of the church. This is 
the only church in the community, and 
serves a large group of people in quite an 
extent of territory surrounding the village. 
* *” 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe is professor of Old 
Testament Literature at Tufts College. 

Rey. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Day is a retired Uni- 
tarian minister, living in San Antonio, 


Texas. 
* * 


NO CHRISTIAN 


“There is not today and never has been 
any harmony between the teachings of 
Jesus and the position of historical Chris- 
tianity. All through its history, historical 
Christianity has been consistent; it has 
consistently opposed application of the 
teachings of Jesus . . . . Paul, not Jesus, 
was the founder of historical Christianity; 
the founder of what today passes as Chris- 
tianity and ever has so passed.... I 
hate the things which historical Chris- 
tianity has and does defend: superstition, 
intolerance, slavery, war, degradation of 
womanhood, and placing of property rights 
above human rights. Therefore, with this 
service I conclude my relation with the 
church—but not with the ministry. I 
expect to minister to a larger number 
than would be possible in any church, and 
to be perfectly free to present the gospel 
of Jesus, the Carpenter, the working man 
of Nazareth.” 

In the Universalist church in Lansing, 
Mich., two Sundays ago, Rev. Henry Clay 
Ledyard preached calmly, quietly, in this 
vein to a congregation which had come 
to hear his valedictory sermon on “‘Why I 
Am Not a Christian.”” Universalist Led- 
yard, fifty-seven, had held the Lansing 
pulpit since 1935. had espoused the cause 
of the Automobile Workers last spring, 
had been the one Lansing preacher who 
accepted their invitation to preach in the 
Reo factory during their sit-down. Mr. 
Ledyard’s congregation rebelled. Resign- 
ing as of last week, the young-looking 
minister made ready to become organiza- 
tion director of the Quarry Workers’ 
Intemational Union, with headquarters at 
Barre, Vt. For him this was not a new 


field. Universalist Ledyard, Michigan- 
born and a Spanish-American War veteran, 
held a pastorate in Northfield, Vt., for 
five years, did some field’ work among 
quarry workers before becoming an Amer- 
icanization teacher for Mexicans, a home- 
steader in Oregon, and, in 1924, returning 
to the historical church in Kansas, where he 
shocked people by sermonizing in a golf 
club to men who would not go to church.— 
Time, the Weekly News Magazine. 


We do not agree with this man’s eco- 
nomic views and we do not accept as true 
all of his extreme statements, but we re- 
spect the man highly. He has brains and 
heart—convictions and the courage to 
utter them. He probably will be happier 
outside the Church, but the Church will 
not be stronger because he is outside. And 
instead of feeling relieved that he has 
gone, it will be well for us to ask ourselves 
how much truth there is in what he says 
about organized religion. In his new work 
we wish him well. Organized labor needs 
men of his caliber and spirit. 

The Editor. 


* * 


LECTURES ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF CRIME 


Lectures under the auspices of Friends 
of Prisoners, Inc., are being given in Bos- 
ton for the purpose of creating an informed 
public opinion on ““The Causes and Cure of 
Crime.” On Jan. 18, Hon. Albert B. 
Carter, Commissioner of Probation, spoke 
on “Probation and Its Administration in 
Massachusetts.” Jan 25, Miss Mary E. 
Driscoll, Boston Licensing Board, will 
speak on “Community Failing.” Feb. 1, 
Dr. Miriam van Waters, Superintendent, 
Women’s Reformatory, ‘““‘The Reformatory 
for Women at Framingham.” Feb. 8, Hon. 
Arthur T. Lyman, Commissioner of Cor- 
rection, “Parole and the Department of 


Correction.”” The time is 3.30 p. m., and 
the place 1 Joy St. Single lectures 50 
cents. 


* * 


FRANK H. BRIGGS 


Frank H. Briggs, for many years mod- 
erator of the Universalist church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., died Jan. 13 at his residence, 
the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, 
N. J. He was eighty years of age. A 
native of Maine, he was a graduate of 
Bates College, and for many years a trus- 
tee of that institution. He had a famous 
stock farm in Maine, and bred many suc- 
cessful race horses and Jersey cattle. In 
Washington he was for years marshal of 
the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. 

He was born Aug. 25, 1857, at Au- 
burn, Me., son of Benj. Franklin and Sarah 
Dillingham Briggs. Dr. Fred A. Dilling- 
ham of the Universalist Church was his 
uncle. 

On July 31, 1879, he married Alice C., 
daughter of Wm. P. Frye, long United 
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States Senator from Maine, who survives 
him. He is survived also by one daughter, 
Caroline, wife of Garrett A. Hobart, a son 
of the former Vice President, and three 
sons, Benj. Franklin and Leland Stanford 
Briggs of New York, and Eugene Hale 
Briggs of Greensburg, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Briggs owned a beautiful 
camp on Lake Mooselockmeguntic, Me., 
once the property of Senator Frye, and 
had a winter home at Clearwater, Fla. 

He was a great acquisition to Univer- 
salist church circles in Washington, and 
was active in the work which led to the 
making of the Washington church a na- 
tional project and memorial. A man of 
high ideals, fine business ability and in- 
tense devotion to the public weal, he was 
honored wherever he served. 

J.V.S. 


* * 


THIRD MASSACHUSETTS RALLY— 
ATTLEBORO—JANUARY 30 


There are nineteen churches in the dis- 
trict which will hold its rally in Attleboro 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 30. The meet- 
ing, like the previous ones in Roxbury and 
Salem, will be addressed by Fred B. Per- 
kins of Providence. The meeting will open 
at 7.15 p. m. 

The churches which are co-operating in 
the Attleboro rally are: Attleboro, North 
Attleboro, Brockton, Canton, Chatham, 
Eastham, Foxboro, Franklin, Marion, 
Mattapoisett, Milford, Norwell, Norwood, 
Orleans, Plymouth, Provincetown, Stough- 
ton, Taunton, and Yarmouthport. As 
Attleboro is so near to the churches in 
Rhode Island, these neighbors across the 
state line are asked to join as though there 
were no boundaries. The speaker at all of 
these gatherings is a Rhode Island man, 
chairman of the parish of the First Church 
in Providence. 

The district chairman for the Attleboro 
rally is Leland B. Smith, 149 South Main 
Street, Attleboro. All of the churches will 
hear from Mr. Smith, and any inquiries 
as to the meeting on Jan. 30 may be ad- 


dressed to him. 
* x 


COMMUNITY FUND SUNDAY 


Greater Boston, Mass., churches of all 
denominations will join in observing ‘‘Com- 
munity Fund Sunday,” Jan. 23, the day 
before the opening of Greater Boston’s 
Community Fund Campaign. The cam- 
paign will continue till Feb. 8 and will seek 
an oversubscription of the goal of $4,500,- 
000 for the support of 109 hospitals, health 
and social service agencies, which serve 
some 300,000 men, women and children 
throughout the Metropolitan area. 

Sermons or special appeals from hun- 
dreds of pulpits will treat of the applied 
reliigon as expressed in the humanitarian 
work of these agencies. Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, president of the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association and minister of the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Mass., 
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is co-operating with the campaign manage- 
ment in arranging for speakers before 


Universalist groups. 
* * 


A MID-WEST CONTEST 


A photographic contest is in progress to 
secure institute activities pictures suitable 
for making a set of slides of the Mid-West 
Institute. 

Any photograph taken at any Mid-West 
Institute may be submitted. 

Contestant may enter as many prints as 
desired. Any size may be submitted; 
however, each picture must have the name 
and address of the contestant, as well as 
some identification of the picture plainly 
written on the back. 

Before submitting photographs for this 
contest, contestant must make sure that 
he has the film from which print was made. 

As a reward for the winners whose pic- 
tures are selected to be used in the set of 
slides a beautiful white (special service) 
feather will be presented. 

All prints submitted shall become the 
property of the Mid-West Institute. At 
the close of the contest the pictures will be 
made into a large album which will be 
available for all to see. 

All prints submitted must be in the mail 
and postmarked not later than Saturday, 
Feb. 12, 1938. 

Address all pictures to Publicity De- 
partment, Mid-West Institute, 908 West 
31st Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * 


DISTRICT MEETING AT GROVE 
HALL 


Amid one of the heaviest rainfalls of the 
season, members of the State Board of the 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts, and mem- 
bers of Mission Circles in Districts three 
and four, were cordially welcomed at 
the Universalist church, Grove Hall, 
Friday, Jan. 7, 1937, for the First Dis- 
trict Meeting. : 

The program of the morning—a state 
board meeting—was called to order at 
10.50 a. m. by the president, Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, with ten members of the board 
grouped about her on the platform. The 
routine business as conducted at regular 
sessions was carried on. Mrs. Carl F. 
Elsner, director of the Third District, led 
the devotional service. Reports of the 
secretary-treasurer and state chairmen 
followed, imparting to an attentive au- 
dience a true picture of the work of their 
state board. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.15 p. m., 
allowing time for exchange of friendly 
greetings. 

A bountiful luncheon was served at 
one p. m., Dr. Mabel S. Emerson saying 
grace. 

Reconvening in the church auditorium, 
the afternoon session opened with an or- 
gan selection, followed by prayer offered 
by Dr. Flint M. Bissell. Two solos, beau- 
tifully rendered, preceded the address of 
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the afternoon, “Warranted Not to Run,” 
given by Mrs. Margaret Eggleston Owen 
of Hyde Park. 

The afternoon session closed with the 
Friendship Circle led by Miss Kirk, and 
the Mizpah benediction. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS AT DOOLITTLE HOME 


Christmas came to the Doolittle Home 
this year, bearing its wonderful message of 
love to all mankind. 

First, there were gaily lighted trees 
and greenery both within and without 
the house. ; 

Festivities began on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the holiday, when a delegation 
from the Taunton church entertained with 
a reading and carols, followed by refresh- 
ments served by the ladies of that church. 

Tuesday evening the Sunday school held 
its Christmas tree and presented a pag- 
eant under the direction of Mrs. Livsey, 
a Doolittle resident. 

Friday evening the Home was again 
serenaded by carolers from the Pentecos- 
tal Mission Church, and how those people 
can sing! 

Christmas dinner, delicious and bounti- 
ful, was enjoyed Saturday noon. At three 
o’clock distribution of gifts from the tree 
took place. Church organizations in 
Attleboro, Franklin and North Attleboro 
contributed boxes of good things for each 
resident. 

Throughout the week friends had come, 
bringing gifts and good cheer. It was a 
happy, joyous season, and, as a fitting 
conclusion, as many of the Home residents 
as were able attended the holy commun- 
ion in the church at a candlelight service 
on Sunday, thus honoring him whose birth 
had been celebrated. 

All the people at the Home wish to ex- 
press their appreciation to Foxboro friends 
who have contributed in any way to their 


Christmas pleasure—The Foxboro Re- 
porter. 
Notices 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted in full fellowship, Rev. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr., an ordained minister of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, from Massachusetts, and granted to him 
dual fellowship, by authority of the Universalist 
General Convention, 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Clerk. 
— 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship has been granted to Rev. David 
Crockett, Congregationalist. License issued under 
date of Jan. 5, 1938. 

T. Horsfield, Secretary. 
An olt 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Arthur M. Soule to Massa- 
chusetts. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
x * 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the California _ 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
study at the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
on Monday, Jan. 24, 1938, at 10 a, m. for the fel- 


fowshiping of the Rev. Horton Colbert, and for the 
examination of Mr. Rol Benner “‘as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 
| Percy T. Smith, Secretary. 
I s 6 
NOTICE =e 


. The following positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 
keeper; waitresses (2);- chambermaid;. assistant in 


kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 


boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a-fair salary, based. on-responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 

The annual meeting of the. Doolittle. Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 26, 1938, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid. one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
Poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the Home and its prospects 
for the future will be fully presented. : 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
et 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS| 


. 10.45 o’clock at 16 Beacon Street 
Jan. 24. Prof. Rolland S. Wolfe, Tufts School of 
Religion. ‘The Message of the Prophets to the 
Modern Day.” 
Jan. 831. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. “Preaching in Lent.” 
* * 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Jan. 283—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y 
Feb. 18—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
N.Y. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


Jan. 25-28: Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, South Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Feb. 1-4: Dr. Richard Roberts, Sherbourne Church, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 8-11: Dr. John H. Lathrop, Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 15-18: Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Grace Church, 
New York City. 


Obituary. 

Mrs. Francena Burlingame 
Mrs. Francena E. Burlingame died at her home in 
Charlton, Mass., Dec. 14, after a short period of 


feebleness. The funeral was from the home Thurs- 
day with Rev. Fenwick Leavitt, D. D., of All Souls 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 
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“Universalist Church, Worcester, and’ Rev. Q. K.. 


Barrett of the Federated Church, attending. The 
Lotus male quartet of Boston sang during and after 
the service. Mrs. Burlingame had been a member 
of the Universalist church for over fifty years, going 
to Charlton from Maine when young. She leaves 


“two sons and two daughters. ™ 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


_ The managers of the Bethany Union for Young’ 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 


- which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 


and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at. 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access’ 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer-months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transienta 
the price is $1.25aday. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. - : ‘ 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Subscribe for 
- THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy — 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under. normal life. con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in’ preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu-. 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


College of Letters and Science 


pale 


Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Ts0 ET S 


on their standards of liberal education. 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions «» « Progressive 


curriculum , Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women fof 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists .» Carries 


CiO! LL E,G-E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. | 
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Crackling 
“Miss Languid,” said the boss, ‘“‘may I 
say that you’re a very pretty girl.” n |: 
“Really!” said the typist, blushing.  ~ e 
“You dress well and your voice is well [i R b t R k 
modulated. Your deportment is.also be- [Hf O CY al CS 
yond reproach.” HH} | 


“You really mustn’t pay me so many 
compliments,’’ she protested. 


never dreamed in 1780 when 
“Oh, that’s all right!’ said he. “Ionly | 
wanted to put you in a cheerful frame of | | he founded the first Sunday 
mind before taking up the matter of punc- if) 
tuation and spelling.’”’—Aitlantic City Press. School that the movement 
ee would have its present day 


eer 
snapped the plain-faced woman to the | importance. R ‘ ; F ‘ 
political canvasser at the door. it 

“But, madam,” persisted the man, “I 


only wished to find out what party he be- 


longs to.” 
“Well, then,’’ she continued, ‘“‘take a ) ne 

66d look-at me. Tn thapartyabe bel Van Today, more than ever before, the work of the 

longs to.”"—Christian Advocate. Sunday School is of vital importance. It develops the 

ae. i spiritual and moral character of our youth, which is of 
A government official was in charge of a outstanding importance at the present time.” 
tae ce emer ee es eee Ee One | Warden Lewis E. Lawes, Sing Sing. 
~ =s="-S a) farmer to-collect his stock of every descrip- 
tion and-have them branded. “I s’pose | : 
that’s all-right,” sighed the farmer dole- [If “I would place the church and its Sunday School 
fully, “‘but honest, Mister, I believe I’m |} alongside the home as the greatest influence for good 


going to have a terrible time with them {| in the life of America today.” 


bees.” —Exchange. : : 

oer ae ' James E. West, Chief Executive, Boy Scouts. 
Budding Editor: ‘‘What are the most |} | 

useful things in an editorial office?”’ 


Gn “A blue pencil, a waste basket, | great character-forming school, its existence would be 
.a bottle of mucilage and subscriptions.” — | fully justified. ” 


Exchange. 


“If the church did nothing else but conduct this 


wo Bruce Barton, Writer. 
Husband: “I don’t see why you have 
‘accounts in so many different stores.”’ 
Wife: ‘“‘Because, my dear, it makes the 
bills so much smaller.””—Exchange. 


ng h k of 
Man (cigar in hand, falling through the To continue t e wor O 
air from an airplane): ‘Gad! That 


‘O’ Hara in Houston Chronicle. 
the Universalist Church 
“Well, it is a method of worrying before 


* * 
you spend instead of afterwards.’’— Provi- [ di d / 
dence Journal. Your He Pp Ts Nee e e 


wasn’t the washroom after all!’’—-Neal | Religious Education in 
“What is a budget?” 


America has more cars than bathtubs, 
but no wonder. Getting into a tub doesn’t 
make you feel like a big shot.—Buffalo 


Evening News. Your check or pledge for the current 
* x 


| 7 : 5 
Angler (to friend): ‘‘Yes, the fish was too Beate budget will be welcome. Mail to 
small to bother with, so I got two men to 


throw it back into the water.”"—Pearson’s. | ‘THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Cad | 
“What do you think would go well with || OF THE UNIVERS ALIST CHURCH 
purple and green golf socks?” } 
“Hip boots.”—West Point Pointer. | 16 Beacon Street -i- Boston, Massachusetts 


* * 


Dutch girls dress like their mothers; 
but it is just the other way around in 
-America.—E xchange. : 


